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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishing House 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN BERNE 


I recently made acquaintance with the 
Swiss Capital, where I went this winter 
as secretary to the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. If you come from Lu- 
cerne you can cross the Brunig Pass. I 
did so and saw the large snow-covered 
mountains and the blue lakes, and en- 
joyed the strong pure mountain air. 

From Berne one can see the giants of 
the Berner Oberland with their snow- 
covered tops. 

A conference of liberal ministers I at- 
tended brought me into contact with the 
liberal life that has taken firm hold in the 
Swiss church. He who might think that 
the Swiss theology of Karl Barth and his 
friends sets the tone for Switzerland itself 
is mistaken. It is true that this theology 
has some influence on liberal Christians, 
which is right, but the latter remain con- 
scious of their own character and task. 

When the negotiations with Barth to 
give him a chair in Berne failed, the an- 
cient liberal place was given to Martin 
Werner, one of the young leaders of Swiss 
liberal Christians. 

It is in cooperation with Werner that 
the International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom is 
preparing its second Summer School for 
this summer in Berne. For this purpose we 
have chosen a nice, cheap little hotel in 
the vicinity of Berne, where the lectures 
will be given and the participants ac- 
commodated. 

Is it still necessary to encourage preachers 
and students with regard to such a school? 
The success of the Congress in Copenhagen 
in 1934 has given a new impulse to inter- 
national liberal work. Everyone knows 
what the International Association for 
Liberal Christianity is; everyone realizes 
the great value of this work in our time. 
Now that the attacks on the spirit of pro- 
gressiveness, owing to mistrust and unbe- 
lief, are becoming more and more menac- 
ing, now that reaction in various guises is 
asserting itself, it is well that there should 
be headquarters to sound the rally. 

The object of our school is to gather 
young and experienced workers from the 
liberal world. Students and ministers 
who are willing to see beyond their own 
academy and manse, and who consider 
with us the great questions of our times, 
are very welcome. 

The school is devoted to one of the 
great problems of all religious life today: 
“The place of the church and minister in 
our time.” A detailed program will be 
sent on application by our secretary, 
Nieuwe Gracht 27, Utrecht, Holland. 

I now give only the four subjects: 

1. “The theological background of the 
great church formations in liberal Chris- 
tianity.”’ 

2. “Problems of matrimony and sex in 
our times.” 

3. “Church and State today.” 


4. “Problems of the ministry in the light 
of modern psychilogy.” 

These subjects will be treated by Pro- 
fessor Werner (Berne), Professor Clarence 
R. Skinner (U. S. A.), (England), 
Professor Beth (Vienna). 

Besides, room has been left for lectures 
on India (by a liberal Brahman), modern 
church architecture, spiritual life in French 
Switzerland, principle of liberal Christians, 
work among youth, and a Swiss village 
preacher wil] tell us about his work. 

The charges (including gratuities) are 
6 Swiss frances per day, while for less well- 
situated persons there are a few places at 
4 franes per day, with, however, the same 
care and attendance. 

The school will last from Aug. 19 till 
Aug. 31, so that no great expense will be 
incurred. The Swiss railway will also 
give a reduction to those who stay in the 
country for a certain time. Visitors to our 
school are included in this. 

You will ask: Shall I be able to under- 
stand it all? We shall see to that. We 
have so much experience in international 
work that we are able to overcome the dif- 
ficulty of languages. There will be good 
extracts from the lectures and good inter- 
preters, so that everyone will be able to 
follow the lectures and the discussions will! 
not drag. 

What shall I add to all this? Point out 
to you the possibility of a holiday in Swit- 
zerland combined with this school? Point 
out to you the excursions we shall make 
with the visitors to our school? Tell you 
already what surprises the population of 
Berne are preparing for us? 

Or shall J finally once more point out to 
you the importance of international con- 
tact and understanding, the task of liberal 
Christianity in these times, your task? 

H. Faber, Secretary. 


Berne, Switzerland. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


Two scholarships of $50 each have been 
made available by the General Convention 
for. the session of the International Theo- 
logical Summer School to be held in 
Berne, Switzerland, August 19-31, 1935. ° 

This school was started in the summer of 
19384 in connection with the Interna- 
tional Congress of Liberals in Copenhagen 
which brought together liberals from dif- 
ferent countries. It is planned to continue 
and develop it in the future as funds per- 
mit. Dean Clarence R. Skinner of Tufts 
School of Religion is to be one of the lec- 
turers at Berne. 

The scholarships provided will cover the 
entire cost of board, room and fees at the 
school. They will be granted to persons 
approved by the Scholarship Committee of 
the General Convention. All applications 
to be considered must be sent to Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Secretary, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., before June Telos 5. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be protessed. 


BOTH THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


HE approach of Memorial Day, when we lay 
flowers on the graves of our dead and pay 
honor especially to the Grand Army of the 

Republic, is a good time also to honor General Lee 
and the men and women of the South. 

It all happened long, long ago. The survivors 
of that bloody struggle are few. They are just about 
to wave farewell. It is a poor time for bitterness. 
It is a good time to be merciful in judgment, to be 
appreciative of the best on both sides, and to see 
things in the long perspective of history. 

The Civil War ought never to have been fought, 
of course. Stubborn, uncompromising men on both 
sides made the conflict inevitable. A little more pa- 
tience, a little more willingness to think of property 
rights as tied up with human rights, and much more 
statesmanship, and the thing would have been done. 
Regret, however, over what might have been does not 
dim the glory of what was. . There was the noblest 
kind of idealism in the companies of men who marched 
away to war. It is a blessed thing that these dear 
folks of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and the other 
seceding states, are our kinsmen and fellow country- 
men. We lay flowers on the graves of the men who 
wore the blue with tender sympathy, sorrow, pride, and 
gratitude. But what about these others? The great 
Pulitzer prize for history, offered in the North, and 
controlled in the North, goes to Freeman for his four- 
volume biography of Robert E. Lee. The award is 
highly praised in the North as in the South. In the 
realm of scholarship there is no question about the 
matter. General Lee is one of our national assets. 
A history of his life enriches the life of the nation. 

A few feeble sparks of the old bitterness have been 
fanned into life by the plan to put a memorial to Lee 
in Arlington National Cemetery. Once that lovely 
spot was his home. Arlington House, filled with 
memories of the Lee and Custis families, and therefore 
of George Washington, stands as a memorial to Lee. 
A statue there can add nothing to Lee’s fame, but it 
can add much to the dignity of a reunited country. 

A few women in Massachusetts who love their 
country and according to their light want to serve her, 
have sent resolutions to the United States Senate 
protesting against the memorial. There is not the 
slightest use in attacking these women. Time will 
attend to them. Hurling the word traitor at Lee is as 


futile as trying to scratch a diamond with putty. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy would do 
better to laugh than to act. 

Both the people of the North and the people of 
the South are learning history in spite of ‘‘patriotic 
societies.’”” They know that the question of states’ 
rights was an open question in this country from 1789 
to 1865. They know that the North asserted that 
right when it was convenient and denied it when it 
was convenient. In our judgment Grady was right: 
“The Omniscient God held the balance of battle in 
His Almighty hand, human slavery was swept for- 
ever from American soil, the American Union was 
saved from the wreck of war.”’ 

But we have plenty to do without fighting the 
old battles over. We have to guard against exag- 
gerated nationalism, lust for war, destruction of the 
Constitution by either Fascism or Communism, rule 
of the country by the lobbies, rule of our lives by ma- 
terialism. No single force out of the past will help 
us more than the knightly, God-fearing, country-loving 
character of Robert E. Lee. 

The blue and the gray alike belong to us all. 

ok * 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FEDERATED 
CHURCH WOMEN 


HE natural reaction of most people to the idea 
of federating all the women of all the churches 
is: “Nonsense! Who has time for another or- 

ganization! What is it for?” That would be our 
reaction, and we would step on the idea and squash it, 
but we didn’t step quick enough. 

Here the thing is, numbering its adherents by 
the tens and hundreds of thousands. It is about to 
hold its seventh annual conference at Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Harper Sibley, president, and Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker, executive secretary, of the Rochester 
Council of Church Women are making local ar- 
rangements. Both are strong representative people. 
The program is built around the subject: ‘Frontiers 
in a Christian Social Order.” 

The object of the national organization is to es- 
tablish a Christian social order and to bring all areas of 
life into harmony with the life and teachings of Jesus. 
Its national headquarters is Kansas City. 

As we can’t squash it and feel dubious about 
dealing with it in a spirit of condescension, and as it is 
succeeding better than any national church organiza- 
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we 


tion we know of, and as we approve of its ideals and 
like the ladies in it, we have decided to bid it welcome 
and wish it Godspeed. Which we hereby do. 


* * 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


P in northwestern Montana, in the little town 
of Whitefish, west of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, and east of the Bitter Root 

range, there lives a locomotive engineer employed by 
the Great Northern Railroad. He is a sturdy, stocky- 
built man of fifty-two, with the strong lined face which 
such men under heavy responsibility often develop. 
In the ups and downs of railroading, he has had all 
kinds of jobs from running a pusher to the fast mail. 
Now he hauls a freight, and his track takes him for 
miles along Glacier National Park, among some of the 
highest mountains and along some of the most rugged 
canyons of the country. 

His wife was dead and his boys away in school, 
so about a year ago he married a widow who lived up 
near the top of the grade where for two years he was 
pushing trains. She had gone up there with her first 
husband, who died of tuberculosis, and there she had 
married her second, who died in the saddle of heart 
disease. She is a strong, fine-appearing woman with 
the look of one who faces life as it comes fairly and 
squarely, and who always is kind. After living alone 
fifteen years she has married the engineer. 

The chances were not much more than one out of 
one hundred and forty million that the present writer 
would ever see these folks, but that one chance came 
out of the hat. They boarded a train in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, New York, bound for Washington, and 
took the last two seats, the man with the writer, the 
woman with a girl directly in front. The writer had 
put up his writing and the light was not good for 
reading, and so at last he spoke to the strong, silent 
man, and found him eager for conversation. 

It began with the electric locomotive that drew 
our train. It went on into the types of steam loco- 
motive that had been developed. It gave glimpses of 
life in the far Northwest—of salmon fishing and lum- 
bering, railroading and farming. He was a farmer 
boy, always interested in machinery and attracted 
by the trains. The head mechanic on the Great 
Northern gave him a job firing, and in two and a half 
years he had his engine. For over thirty years he has 
been at it, watching for snow slides and rock slides, 
holding the heavy train down the mountain when ice 
was forming on the rails, hauling it up when it was 
hard to make the wheels take hold, watching always 
for the lights. There wasn’t a trace of boasting. The 
writer pumped it out of him. He never had run off 
the track, he had had only one head-on collision and 
no one hurt, he often saw deer and elk on his run, once 
in a while a bear or two, he was not bothered with 
grade crossings for much of the run was in canyons 
where there were no crossings, grade or otherwise, and 
the Great Northern officials were the best people in all 
the world to work for. He did not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve, but only a dense observer could fail 
to note the innate love of the man for his job, his 
appreciation of the company, and his feeling of affec- 
tion for the insensate mass of iron and steel that we 


call an engine. Little escaped his trained eye on the 
way to Washington—the long train of freight carrying 
fruit pulling out of Philadelphia, the amount of wood- 
land in a thickly settled country, the tragedy of the 
young fellows who were drunk up in the smoker. 
More than William Penn standing on top of Phila- 
delphia’s City Hall, he wanted to see the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, for some of his best engines had 
been built there, and, thanks to the quick eye of his 
wife, he had his wish. 

They had been up on the Empire State Building, 
and they wanted to know how best they could use 
their time in Washington, for they had only one day 
in which to see it. 

The time tables bothered this veteran railroad 
man, so the writer earned his everlasting gratitude by 
looking up the trains and making a plan for Washing- 
ton. One thing above all others that both seemed 
determined not to miss was the Smithsonian. 

They came in out of the dark, they dropped from 
sight in the dark, grateful beyond words for a bit of 
guidance and a lift to a hotel. One cannot pretend 
that from such a meeting he learned much about them. 
But they left an impression of something stable and 
dependable in the midst of the shifting, whirling cur- 
rents of our American life. 

There is more to the United States of America 
than the men and women who write pieces for the 
papers or address our conventions. There is more to 
it than is revealed either by the grafters or the re- 
formers. There is a vast body of silent folk doing the 
daily job without fuss or feathers, and carrying the 
burden of the nation. Destiny will not be deter- 
mined until they are heard from. 

Whitefish, Montana, as well as radio station 
BLAH, is in the reckoning. 


BO 


SUPERIOR MENTALITY 


F one writes or talks much about superior men- 
tality, he is apt to lay himself open to the charge 
that he thinks he is superior when in fact he is 

not. We all know how quickly we can damn a thing 
if we call it “high-brow.’’ Perhaps some of us remem- 
ber the laugh that went around our own fellowship 
a few years ago when one of our own able men intro- 
duced the subject of “intellectual respectability.” 
And yet the great majority of the people who are so 
critical of intellectuality, are apt to pull their hats off 
quickly in the presence of people known to be gen- 
uinely superior intellectually. They know that in- 
tellectual force has greatly served mankind, and that 
we have not reached the stage in progress when we 
can get along without it. 

The importance of mental superiority is im- 
pressed upon us when we find time wasted, work 
hindered, foolish things done, by the action and re- 
action of inferior minds upon each other. Often we 
have heard intelligent people comment on the effort 
of a group to do something, and say: ‘“‘They tied them- 
selves all up in a knot. They wasted the afternoon. 
Nobody could find a way out.” 

In churches we ought to be interested in de- 
veloping superior minds, in making it possible for 
them to lead, in overcoming our own mental faults 
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and vices, in making the most of our stock of “gray 
matter.” 

We ought to be interested in developing in our- 
selves and in others the ability to recognize superior 
mentality, and by the same token inferior mentality, 
no matter how loud it may be in protestations of su- 
periority. 

If churches could do only a little toward im- 
munizing people from the demagogue what a service 
it would be! 

Next week we intend to review a book which gives 
one hundred tests of superior mentality. It is not a 
perfect book, but it is a useful one. We shall have to 
criticize the author’s contempt for the herd, but we 
shall also have to praise his rugged common sense. 

We are running quite a risk in publishing this 
review, for, while we want to belabor A, we are almost 
sure that A will take all that is said about mental 
superiority as a description of himself, and as intended 
to put B in his place. And also we fear that both A 
and B may be brighter than we think they are, and 
make an application we can ill afford to have made. 

But we take the risk because we are sure that 
there is nothing more needed than work to develop a 
mental superiority so truly superior that it is devoid 
of contempt and passionately willing to serve. 


* * 


THE VENERABLE BEDE 


WELVE hundred years ago today the Venerable 
Bede, or Beda, died. On May 25, 7385, at 
Jarrow-on-the-Tyne, this man of sixty-three 

dictated the last sentence of a translation to a scribe. 
As the scribe said, ‘‘Now it is finished, Master,” he 
replied, ‘‘Finished indeed,” and then recited the Gloria 
and died. 

He wrote one of the first histories of England. He 
was the first translator of any part of the Bible into 
English. He had just finished his translation of the 
Gospel of John when he died. 

Some of us began our study of English literature 
with Chaucer. We know how hard we had to work 
to translate his writings. It was much as if he had 
written in a foreign tongue, so much has the English 
language changed. Bede is six hundred years back 
of Chaucer, who is six hundred years back of us. He 
would be hard to read today. 

The translation of the Bible into the English 
language was an important thing for the Bible, and an 
important thing for the development of the English 
language. 

Six centuries were to elapse before John Wycliffe. 
One hundred and fifty years more were to pass before 
Tyndale came. So the project of the Venerable Bede 
was a remarkable one for the age. 

The American Bible Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society have done well to emphasize 
the anniversary of the death of Bede. In a dark age 
he was a man of piety and scholarship. 

George William Brown, secretary of the American 
Bible Society, has contributed to The Christian Evan- 
gelist of St. Louis an interesting article on Bede. He 
points out that though he lived long before the dawn 
of science Bede had the true scientist’s reverence 
for facts. Would that some of the self-apro‘nted de- 


fenders of the Bible of the present could commune 
with his spirit. 

Honest, modest, a searcher for facts, a hard worker, 
generous in spirit, he is an attractive figure. He makes 
us love and honor scholarship in its beginnings as well 
as in its magnificent development. 

Dr. Brown makes this suggestive comment: ‘‘Bede 
never traveled. In all of his life he moved not more 
than a few miles from the place of his birth. The same 
is true of Immanuel Kant, one of the profoundest 
thinkers of all time. Men like him and Bede make it 
clear that provincialism is a disease of the mind, a 
blight of the soul, and not the accident of travel or 
the lack of it. This Bede anniversary may well be 
celebrated by all in a reappraisal of the essential values 
of life. There are acres of diamonds in the dooryard 
of each of us.” 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Chaplain Wicks quotes Einstein as saying that a 
life of self-indulgence must be a life of imprisonment, 
that life would be empty if it were not for the joy of 
cooperating with kindred minds in the pursuit of the 
unattainable in science and art, and Wicks adds as a 
life object ‘‘to help something better become real.”’ 


No public money should be given to any church, 
Catholic or Protestant, for church purposes. No 
matter if Catholics furnish all the tax money in a com- 
munity, no matter if parochial schools are twice as 
efficient as public schools, the principle of letting 
churches spend public money is dead wrong. 


The Japanese exclusion act of 1924 is the real 
reason for tension with Japan. It would be the big 
act of a big nation to repeal it and put Japan on the 
quota basis of other nations. The repeal would not 
increase Japanese immigration and would increase 
good will. 


The dining-room of Wm. Randolph Hearst in 
his great baronial mansion seats 150. As with royalty, 
the host enters when all the 150 have arrived. And 
this feudal lord presumes to lay down the law for 
America! 


A curious feeling ‘of confidence comes even to the 
most extreme critic of the military mind when he 
reads that a stupendous project like that at Passama- 
quoddy Bay ‘“‘will be in charge of army engineers.” 


Byrd is back with a record of thrilling achieve- 
ment, and maybe a hundred thousand of us who are 
shouting the loudest ought to chip in a dollar or two 
each to help pay for what he has done. 


Our heartfelt congratulations to “Old England”’ 
and to all the Dominions upon the jubilee of King 
George and Queen Mary. The “greatest”? here are 
trying hard to be “‘servants of all.” 


“The only great debates in churches these days,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘are over money.” Isn’t that 
a little unfair? 
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European Observations and Impressions-- Literary 


and Otherwise---III ° 


Harold S. 


RAIN the playing of games at social functions in 
England I always go down to ignominious de- 
feat. At several dinner parties this year, 
along about one or two in the morning, some 
one is sure to suggest, not that we go home, as I think 
we should, but that we play “Conversation Piece.” 
The very thought of this particular intelligence test 
makes me grow pale. Two years ago I was introduced 
to this pretty little stunt, and this year it arose again 
to confront me. Here it is. Try it on your worst 
enemy, especially if he be of a rather taciturn type. 

Send two people out of the room, and devise two 
sentences which all the rest of the company may see. 
These should be of the most arrant nonsense. Summon 
your victims and seat them in the center of the room, 
where all may see and hear. Give one of the sentences, 
which have previously been written on slips of paper, 
to one, the other to the other. Do not let either see 
the other’s paper. The object of the game is for these 
two people to carry on a polite conversation between 
themselves and for the amusement of the crowd, and 
to introduce into this conversation all the words in 
the nonsense sentences. The one who succeeds legiti- 
mately in getting all of his words out first is the winner. 

Rose Macaulay shines at this sport. In fact I 
think she must have invented the game. I believe 
that it is largely to see her perform that the game is 
introduced, for on both occasions when it was per- 
petrated in my presence she was there. One sentence 
given her is indelibly written on my mind. It is: 
“The letter which the messenger brought had nothing 
to do with tomatoes, or with Philip Snowden, dancing 
in plus fours on Spitzbergen.”’ She must use all of 
these words, in any order she chooses, in her talk 
with her partner, while he is vainly trying—and it is 
vainly with Miss Macaulay against you—to get out 
the words of his sentence: “Soft boiled eggs and 
macaroni are not good fodder for cannon, but are 
excellent encouragement to adipose tissue.”’ 

Here is an idea of the way it works: 

Miss Macaulay: Have you a garden in your 
country place? : 

Miss M.’s Partner: Yes, but the chickens have— 

Miss Macaulay (interrupting): Yes, I know 
chickens are awful but I was wondering whether you 
succeed in raising toma... . 

Miss M.’s Partner (also interrupting): No, we 
don’t succeed in raising anything except eggs. You 
know we are very fond of soft boil— 

Miss Macaulay: Yes, I don’t doubt you are, but 
at our house now, we prefer tomatoes— 

Miss M.’s Partner (desperately): I’m not at all in- 
terested in tomatoes unless they are served with mac— 

Miss Macaulay (again interrupting): Oh, how 
could you spoil— 

And so it goes. It’s a long way from tomatoes to 
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Spitzbergen and Philip Snowden, but Miss Macaulay 
will bring the conversation around by sheer impudence 
and brilliance to her desired ends, to the great delight 
of the onlookers except those who see their own turns 
coming. 

At this same party occurred to me the most 
amusing incident of the year, amusing simply because 
I prefer to look at it that way. 

A distinguished old lady—she was really Lady 
So and So, too—said to me: “Mr. Latham, do you 
notice any changes in London, as you come over from 
year to year?” 

“Yes,” I replied. 
more like New York!’’ 

It was the wrong thing to have said, even though 
it was true. She fixed me with a steely eye. “I am 
afraid you are right,’”’ she said with great emphasis. 
“You know, I have always said that the mission of 
America is to vulgarize the rest of the world.” 

Speaking of this lord and lady business, I am re- 
minded of a story of a man who became exasperated 
with an American friend of his who after a few months 
in England was forever punctuating his conversation 
with Lady this and Lady that and Sir this and Sir 
that. After a particularly obnoxious run of conver- 
sation of this nature with the lords and ladies thicker 
than usual, the objecting friend said: ‘‘Oh, by the way, 
I didn’t tell you about my experience, did I? When I 
was last in London, I met a nice young man at a party. 
We became quite friendly, and it was so late when the 
party broke up that he asked me to come and stay the 
night with him. ‘Why, thank you, Wales,’ I said, ‘I 
will.’ We got into his car and drove to his palace, but 
he’d forgotten his keys. ‘Never mind, we'll go over 
to papa’s,’ he said. So we went over to Buckingham, 
but he couldn’t get in. Finally he hit upon the idea 
of throwing pebbles up at the window, and after a 
while a woman came to the window. ‘It’s only me, 
mamma, I want to come in and spend the night, and 
I’ve got a friend with me.’ ‘Oh, all right, dearie, 
there’s plenty of room. Just wait until I get my crown 
on, and I’ll be down and let you in.’ ”’ 

I’m saving that story for the next person that 
tries to impress me with his acquaintance with Eng- 
lish aristocracy. 

Having spent only three days in Germany, I 
am in no position to speak with authority on the state 
of affairs in that land. I shall therefore, confine my- 
self to a narrative of actual experiences, with little 
expression of opinion or interpretation of the facts. 

I must also explain that I am a very naive traveler 
in Germany and am surprised by many things that are 
an old story to most people. However, there must 
be a few others who are no better informed than I— 
and it is for these I am writing. 

My first surprise came when, after crossing from 
Dover to Calais, I boarded the sleeper that was to 
take me to Berlin. I was at once handed a notice 
which read—I quote verbatim: 


“T think London is growing 
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Caution—Law Restriction on Funds 

The importation of currencies in any form into Ger- 
many is permitted to an unlimited extent. 

The exportation of currencies, etc., is restricted up 
to and not exceeding the value of RM10 (about $4.00) 
for each month and each person (with the exception of 
German bank notes, German gold coins and precious 
metals). 

Persons living abroad or with permanent domicile 
abroad but contemplating only temporary stay in Ger- 
many, if in possession of German bank notes or cur- 
rencies exceeding 10 RM, should declare such excess and 
obtain a certificate to that effect from the German Cus- 
tom-officials when entering Germany, which document 
will warrant the retaking out of the total amount or 
part thereof when again leaving Germany. 

Failing the production of aforesaid certificate Ger- 
man bank notes are not allowed to be carried out and of 
other currencies only RM 10 may be taken out, irre- 
spective of whether a substantial balance of the value is 
still available. 

Certificate forms to be obtained from the conductor 
of the sleeping car. 


I read this over a dozen times. Surely, I said 
to myself, this does not mean that I must declare what 
American money I have withme. I somehow resented 
the thought that I must tell them. As a matter of 
fact I had a good deal. I was to sail from a German 
port, and before leaving London had drawn on my 
letter of credit several hundred dollars in American 
bills as well as a fair amount of German money. 

When the conductor came around I asked him 
for particulars. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, “‘you must list on the form all 
of the money that you have of all countries. Then 
you will be given a certificate which will permit you 
to take out as much as you brought in.” 

“What time will the inspector be here?” I asked. 

“We reach the border about two a.m. It will 
be sometime after that.” 

Somewhat rebelliously I made out my form and 
listed five kinds of money: English, so much; French, 
so much; Belgian, so much; German, so much, and 
American, so much. 

After a comfortable ride of several hours and a 
delicious dinner—it was at that moment a French 
train and the food lived up to the best of French tradi- 
tion—I went to bed. About three a. m. there was a 
terrific banging on my compartment door. 

I opened the door and let in a uniformed individ- 
ual who said something to me which I knew well 
enough meant Customs; but being in an ill-natured 
mood I preferred not to understand. “I only speak 
English,” I said in a tone which I hoped conveyed to 
him what I thought of those who spoke anything else, 
and especially at three a. m. 

In a very guttural English he then said: “I am 
Currency Control.” 

“Oh, yes,” I said, “‘you wish to see this.”’ 
I handed him my form. 

He looked at it, grunted, and sat down on my 
“Let me see the money,” he demanded. 

As there was nothing else for me to do, I passed 

it over. I shall never forget that Nazi as he sat on 

my bed in the little train compartment counting my 

money. I had only one real regret. I wished I had 


And 


bed. 
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brought the three hundred odd dollars of American 
money in pennies. That would have given him 
something to count. ~ ee 

When he had made certain that I had what I 
claimed to have on the form, he handed back the 
money and asked to see my baggage. His examina- 
tion of this was very casual, and he was soon off. 

I suppose all this may be a very good thing. I 
know I have often heard good Americans bewail the 
fact that foreigners came to the United States, made a 
lot of money and shipped it to Europe. Germany is 
having none of this. You remember the wording of 
the notice. You may bring in as much as you like, 
but you may take out no more than you brought in. 
It is probably all very well in the large, but to the 
individual American, at least to this American, it was 
for some reason a galling experience. 

The German people themselves are under this 
same restriction. They would not be permitted to 
travel in foreign countries or tospend money in foreign 
countries. German funds must be kept and used at 
home. And yet Germany is making a bid for the 
tourist trade of other countries. It seems to be a 
policy of “Get all, but give none.’’ Because of the 
high rate of exchange, the mark costing about forty 
cents as against a former normal of about twenty-five 
cents, Germany is doing two things to attract the 
foreigner. In the first place Germany has created 
what is known as a registered mark. This is on sale 
in foreign countries and is for foreigners only. It 
costs, as I remember it, about thirty cents. The 
foreigner proposing to visit Germany may buy these 
registered marks, but he may buy only a limited 
amount—fifty for each day that he is to be in Ger- 
many, under some conditions one hundred. But 
these registered marks must be used up before the 
traveler leaves. He cannot take the residue with 
him. They may be used, too, only for certain pur- 
poses—the payment of hotel bills, traveling expenses 
and the like. They may not be used for the purchase 
of expensive goods. These registered marks serve, of 
course, to reduce the cost of living in Germany for the 
foreigner, which, under the regular rate of exchange, 
is very high. In the second place, if you agree to stay 
in Germany for at least a week you can get your rail- 
road fares reduced by forty percent. 

In these ways Germany is trying to attract tourist 
trade. But I can’t help feeling that the manner in 
which she does it all more than offsets any financial 
attraction in these special offers. 

I suppose that from an American standpoint the 
real difficulty is due to a difference in temperament. 
The German people have been brought up under sur- 
veillance; they have learned to respect discipline and 
They can’t see that there are ways and ways 
of prying into a man’s pocketbook; they can only do 
it in the crudest, gruffest of fashions—and at three 
a.m. 

The Germans are, I suspect, the most completely 
regimented people the world has ever known. As an 
illustration of this I can think of nothing so completely 
revealing as the observance by pedestrians of the 
regulations as to street crossing. My first morning 
in Berlin I had to make a business call; not being 
very fluent in German and not knowing just how to 
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go to the address given me, I asked the hotel manager 
for directions. He said that the place I wished to 
reach was very near the hotel, and that he would 
gladly send one of the pages with me. So the page 
and I started out. We came to a street crossing. 
There wasn’t anything in sight going in either direc- 
tion, but we waited on the curb for the traffic light to 
change. With typical American impatience I had 
started to cross; the lad held me back. ‘‘Verboten,” 
he said. I learned later that if you cross against a 
light, a policeman is sure to arrive from somewhere 
and charge you one mark. Now this is a very good 
thing—but I wonder if it could be made to work in 
any other country. New York made a most inef- 
fectual attempt—and abandoned the effort except in 
the theater district in theater hours; and then it takes 
a good crew of strong-armed cops to hold the people 
back. But it works in Berlin, and this fact is, I think, 
typical of the German’s unquestioning acceptance 
of authority. 

The second day of my stay in Berlin I bought an 
English paper, and my attention was caught by the 
following headline: ‘‘“German Creed of Heathenism— 
All Christian Festivals Rejected.” 

Now here was a subject in which I was distinctly 
interested. I had read a great deal about the position 
of the church in the new Germany and had wondered 
just what was happening to religion. The article, 
sent from Berlin, read as follows: 


A new “‘catechism of heathenism,’’ under the title 
“The ABC of the German Heathen,” has just been pub- 
lished, and is regarded here as an important propaganda 
move in the campaign, now being conducted against 
Christianity in Germany. 

“The word ‘heathen’ is not regarded by us as a term 
of reproach,”’ says the compiler, Herr Brusso Loewe, 
“but as an honored name. We are proud of our Ger- 
man belief and of our Nordic heathenism.”’ 

Though all forms of Christianity are rejected by 
the leaders of the new movement, they welcome the 
conception of the “old German God.” The following 
points taken from the complete catechism of twenty- 
five questions and answers show the trend of the new 
Schatten 

We believe that God has revealed Himself to us 
in our German blood and German conscience, in our 
German home and German history, that is, our German 
people, and on that account we call ourselves ‘‘German 
heathens.” 

Everyone can experience God in the natural reality 
of things if he is a real German heathen. We reject tradi- 
tional creeds because we believe in Germany. Our Holy 
Land is no longer Rome or Palestine; but Germany alone. 

As we have driven the Jews out of politics, eco- 
nomic life and law, we can no longer take our religion 
from them. We cannot recognize any international 
religion of humanity, because nations and races are dif- 
ferent. We do not believe in the Holy Ghost; we believe 
in the holiness of blood ties. 

In the Evangelical Church Jews and semi-Jews are 
no longer allowed. Consequently, nowadays, neither 
Paul nor Christ himself would be allowed to be pastors, 
or even beadles in their own church. 

The three great things for which we live are fighting, 
working and loving. These are sanctified by Nature, 
and we thank God for them. They represent for us 
both duty and joy. 

It is not true that fighting is one of the evils in the 


world. We refuse to wait for the time when the wolf 
and the lamb shall lie down together. We love fighting; 
it is the first law of life and father of all things. If there 
were no fighting in the world life would not be worth 
living. 

For Germans work is a holy thing. It is anti- 
Semitic, through and through, and in the Christian 
Heaven it does not exist. 

A sacred and divine power reposes in womankind. 
Modern German youth sees its culture not in the Bible, 
but in its knowledge of heredity, and race, and in its 
belief in Germany. 

Does the German heathen believe in a future life? 
Future life is an instinct, nota dogma. There is a Ger- 
man sense of eternity. 

We will abolish Christian festivals and celebrate 
Yuletide, Eastertide, Whitsuntide, the summer solstice, 
harvest tide, the gathering of the clans and the day of 
mourning for the dead. 


Pretty terrible, isn’t it? And it was from one of 
the entirely responsible newspapers of London. I put 
it aside, thinking that it confirmed my worst fears. 

The next morning I had an appointment with a 
man prominent in the book world of Germany. It 
was Sunday; he had agreed to come to my hotel at 
11.30. He was a little late, explaining that his 
church service had lasted a little longer than usual. 
He proved to be a charming person, well read in all 
modern literatures, conservative and reassuring in 
manner. We got along so well that I asked him to 
stay for dinner, and he accepted; and after an hour or 
so of conversation after dinner, I showed him this 
clipping. 

He was considerably irritated by the article. 
“It is true,” he said, “that there is this creed of 
heathenism in Germany; but it is not all of Germany. 
You have in America,’ he went on, “radical religious 
groups; you have societies of atheists and others who 
are attempting to destroy Christianity. We have 
them here. The pity of it is that it is the activities of 
these queer groups that are played up in the press; 
they make good copy. I have just come from a 
Lutheran church; thousands upon thousands of others 
have been attending other Christian services in Ber- 
lin this morning. But you won’t hear anything about 
that. You'll hear instead about crack-brained agita- 
tions of these fanatics. 

“So,” he went on, “it is with our political life. 
I am not myself a National Socialist. I approve of 
much that the party is doing and I disapprove of 
much that it is doing. As a loyal German I must 
support my government and try to correct it where it 
is wrong. We are making a great social experiment. 
We are doing wonderful things; we are also making 
terrible mistakes; and it is the mistakes that you 
hear about.” 

Now then, “‘you pays your money and you takes 
your choice.”’ A talk with a man such as I have just 
quoted almost convinces you that perhaps Germany is 
being maligned; perhaps the bad things in her political 
and social experiment are being played up at the ex- 
pense of the good. 

And then the next day you read in the papers of 
the beheading of two German women for alleged work 
against the government! 


I heard an amusing story in Berlin which indi- 
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cates that perhaps some of the Germans are beginning 
to laugh at themselves, always a hopeful sign. It is 
said that Goering is very devoted to his uniform—a 
not infrequently met characteristic in certain ranks of 
Germans—and that he has one uniform for this occa- 
sion and another for that. 

One day an underling burst into his office, so this 
story goes, and announced to his chief that the pipes 
had burst in the rooms below and that the place was 
flooded. 

“Bring me quick my Admiralty uniform,” com- 
mands Goering, ‘‘and I will go down at once and 
take charge.”’ 

When it at last came time for me to leave Berlin 
for Hamburg, where I was to catch the Manhattan for 
New York, everyone told me that I most certainly 
should take the “Flying Hamburger,” the new stream- 
line train propelled by Diesel engines, which makes 
the distance in record time. At the appointed hour, 


therefore, I found myself seated in this remarkable 
train and facing a gauge which was to show the speed. 
It was indeed a singular experience. We traveled at 
an average speed of one hundred and forty kilometers 
per hour, though frequently we hit one hundred and 
sixty. Yet there was hardly any motion and no 
swaying from side to side. It was the finest train 
ride I ever had! 

It was a relief to be on the broad decks of the 
Manhattan—the friendliest ship, in my opinion, cross- 
ing the Atlantic, and the equal in comfort of any! 
Germany, England, France, they were all very well, 
but the Manhattan was America. I was at home. 

“And I suppose you'll have a cup of American 
coffee,” said my dining-room steward that evening, 
after a perfect dinner of turkey and cranberry sauce 
and all the other fixings. 

“T will,’ said I with emphasis. 
please.”’ 


“Two cups, 


How Can We Keep Out of the Next War? 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I 


¥) HE resurgence of nationalistic manias, the 
tightening of international tensions, the 
deepening of distrust among nations, the re- 
newal of armament races, the impotence of 
peace machinery, in the present world, all indicate that 
unless something utterly unforeseen and unexpected 
happens, unless something of an historical miracle in- 
terposes itself, the world is headed for another holo- 
caust of war. Naturally, the question comes to our 
minds, will the United States be a participant? 

My answer to that question is that in all proba- 
bility we will be. Should a war break out in Kurope 
or the Orient within the near future we would most 
likely be neutral—for a time. But should that war 
be of any considerable magnitude or duration, the 
probabilities are, I think, that we would enter it 
before it is over. 

There is, however, a possibility, slender though 
it be, that we might avoid such a catastrophe. It 
could be avoided by a certain clear-cut and realistic 
foreign policy which the peace-loving people of this 
republic might conceivably force the government to 
adopt. I mean, of course, a policy that would be 
clear cut and realistic in behalf of keeping us out of 
war 


This possibility gives us something definite for 
which to hope and work; but it is to our advantage 
to admit that its chances of being realized are small. 
For the sad truth is that our people, far from demand- 
ing a precise and realistic policy of peace, have never 
demanded a precise and realistic foreign policy of any 
sort. 

It is plain that American policy has drifted more 
or less consistently in an expansionist and imperialis- 
tic direction. But it has drifted that way. In the 
main, our people have never been conscious of the 
factors and forces which have determined our foreign 
policy. We have positively refused to admit the 
economic and political realities of our relations with 
the outside world. The expansionist tendencies of 


our economic development have resulted in a foreign 
policy which can be seen to have followed a definite 
trend in world affairs; but we have never been con- 
scious of this trend; we have earnestly sought to cover 
it up from ourselves. We have done things in foreign 
affairs that we said a short time before we would not 
do, and time after time we have excused ourselves to 
ourselves by saying that what had just been done was 
an exception to our rule and would never be repeated 
again. 
II 

For some years prior to the Spanish-American 
War it was recognized in administrative circles that 
the United States was interested in the Far Fast. 
(It was back in 1872 that we procured a coaling station 
for our navy in the Samoan Islands.) This interest, 
while not officially admitted and while altogether un- 
known and unsuspected by the mass of American 
people, was clearly understood in the foreign affairs 
departments of governments abroad; and early in 
1898 Great Britain invited the United States to join 
in an agreement to oppose any alien power which 
should attempt to restrict freedom of trade in the 
territory of China. Our State Department seriously 
considered the offer, but in the end shook its head and 
mumbled the old slogan about avoiding entangling 
alliances. About a year later, however, our Secretary 
of State, still avoiding foreign entanglements of course, 
found it necessary to enter a gentlemen’s agreement 
with all the powers interested in China precisely along 
the lines previously suggested by Great Britain. 
The lapse of another year found our government par- 
ticipating in a military expedition to the Chinese 
capital! 

Shortly before the outbreak of hostilities between 
the United States and Spain in 1898, President 
McKinley spoke the national mind to Congress in 
these words: “‘If it shall hereafter appear to be a 
duty imposed by our obligations to ourselves, to 
civilization and humanity, to intervene with force, it 
shall be done without fault on our part and only be- 
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cause the necessity for such action will be so clear as 
to command the support and the approval of the 
civilized world.’”’ And he added: “I speak not of 
forcible annexation, for that cannot be thought of. 
That by our code of morals would be criminal aggres- 
sion.” An honest recognition of the facts would 
have made it plain that the cards were all stacked for 
our acquisition of Cuba and Porto Rico at the first 
opportunity, that our statesmen had been thinking 
about it for ninety years, and that our growing in- 
vestments in the sugar business of the islands were 
exerting an ever more powerful demand for it. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s words were an attempt to prove to 
ourselves that we were not going to do what we were 
manifestly about to do, an attempt to hide the realities 
of the situation from our own eyes. Spain came 
around to yielding to all of our demands, but we went 
to war just the same. And we not only wrested Cuba 
and Porto Rico from her, but reached halfway round 
the world and acquired the Philippines—by ‘“‘forcible 
annexation.” The facts which determined our an- 
nexation of the Philippines have never been officially 
admitted by our government nor understood by our 
people. President McKinley simply said that it was 
the march of events and the will of God. It has been 
our preference to leave the subject in the realm of 
mystery. 

In the early part of this century French interests 
and German interests became deadlocked in a common 
struggle for the same imperialistic prizes in northern 
Africa. The French were determined to have the 
whole hog in Morocco, and the Germans were de- 
termined to prevent them from having it. A declara- 
tion of war seemed imminent. The American Presi- 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, entered the picture and 
attempted to patch up the difficulty. His efforts were 
successful, and the General Act of Algeciras was 
signed. In 1906 the American Senate ratified this 
treaty. But our isolated senators, hailing mostly 
from remote states such as Kansas, Indiana, Iowa, 
Utah and Kentucky, seventy percent of whom would 
not recognize an international relation if they saw it 
carrying a sign, were a little anxious about having to 
take notice of so remote an affair. They accompanied 
their ratification with the announcement that the 
United States did not intend ‘‘to depart from the 
traditional American foreign policy which forbids 
participation by the United States in the settlement 
of political questions which are entirely European 
in their scope.”” The declaration was no doubt re- 
assuring: but if Fate has a personality he must have 
given an ironic snicker. For not only had the United 
States just broken its traditional rule, but within the 
space of eleven years it was destined to mobilize sol- 
diers and send them over to Europe to take part in a 
war which grew out of just such matters as the Alge- 
ciras Conference dealt with. 

But just as our part in the Algeciras Conference 
was interpreted as a special and isolated case, so was 
our part in the World War commonly interpreted as 
an exception which proved the rule of American 
isolation. After 1918 we drew in our horns, declaring 
that we would have nothing more to do with interna- 
tional entanglements. We would leave Europe to its 
own devices. We would have nothing to do with the 


League of Nations. ‘In the existing League of Na- 
tions,” President Harding declared, ‘“world-governing 
with its super-powers, this Republic will have no 
part.’’ Colonel George Harvey, our Ambassador to 
Great Britain, made a famous speech in which he said, 
“Our present government could not without betrayal 
of its creators and masters, and will not, I can assure 
you, have anything whatsoever to do with the League, 
or with any commission or committee appointed by it 
or responsible to it, directly or indirectly, openly or 
furtively.”’ For a time our State Department fol- 
lowed that rule so literally that it would not even 
answer the letters which the League sent to us. This 
was a self-deceptive bluff. 

We have kept the pretence alive by refusing to 
join either the World Court or the League of Nations; 
but we have been up to our neck in international poli- 
tics in both the eastern and western hemispheres. 
We have worked with the League, with its commis- 
sions and committees, both directly and indirectly, 
both openly and furtively. I suspect that if the 
American people were aware of one-half of our Govern- 
ment’s active concerns and involvements in foreign 
affairs they would succumb to an acute attack of 
fallen arches. Our Government has concerned itself 
with German reparations, European finances, Euro- 
pean disarmament, war debts, the question of treaty 
revision. Its representatives have worked with the 
League in numerous ways. We have finally become 
a member of one League department, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. At least once, in the case of 
Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, the United States 
stood in the position of one trying to goad the League 
into action. I have not counted the number of world 
conferences we have been a party to within the last 
fifteen years, but the number is impressive. No one 
knows just how much conniving our ambassador at 
large, Mr. Norman H. Davis, has been doing in Europe 
during the past several years, but from a few things 
Which have leaked out from time to time we can safely 
surmise that it has been extensive. One leakage makes 
it look as if the United States has hinted that it would 
join in defeating the next aggressor nation in Europe. 
It is clear that the United States and Great Britain 
are now whispering together about a joint policy in 
the Far East. The appointment of an American envoy 
to Abyssinia immediately upon the appearance of 
border troubles between that country and Italy indi- 
cates how closely we watch and how intimately we are 
interested in foreign affairs. The RFC loan of $50,000,- 
000 to the Chinese Government, presumably for the 
purpose of enabling China to buy American cotton, 
but actually for the purpose of facilitating the pur- 
chase of American fighting planes, illustrates the com- 
plexity and reality of our international dabblings as 
well as their subtlety and tenuousness. 

_ All this involvement in foreign complications, 
mind you, has been in contradiction to professed 
American traditions and principles. Each time we 
have had to participate in international intricacies 
it has been interpreted as an exception to the rule. 
Mysterious circumstances, the march of events, the 
will of God, the unique, the unforeseen, the accidental, 
the intruding, have always been held responsible. It 
has always been against our wishes. It has never 
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been due to the logical workings of political and eco- 
nomic forces. It has always been the last time we 
would be involved. This has gone on until it has 
long since become either ridiculous or tragic, or both. 
But no, we still cling tenaciously to the legend of 
isolation. The United States, we repeat, is not con- 
cerned with the political and economic quarrels of the 
outside world. If it is pointed out that we seem to 
have a fatal facility for becoming more and more in- 
volved in those quarrels, some blundering President or 
Secretary of State or inefficient Congress or malign 
foreign nation is blamed. We can keep out of all future 
quarrels. Keep our envoys out of foreign complica- 
tions, build a navy second to none, and henceforth we 
will enjoy the undisturbed peace of the isolated. 


III 


What is wrong with that policy? One thing: It 
is a myth; it does not recognize the facts. All our 
national existence we have supposedly been following 
that policy. In the face of every threatening foreign 
complication we have declared isolation, disinterest- 
edness and neutrality. And then have become em- 
broiled in it—to our complete surprise. 

Suppose there are a lion and an ostrich on the 
plains about Timbuktu. Although they are some dis- 
tance apart, they dimly sniff each other’s presence. 
The lion is hungry and the ostrich values his plumes. 
In such a situation there are three choices open to the 
ostrich. He can admit the danger of entanglement 
with the prey-seeking lion, and flee at full speed in the 
opposite direction. The chances are that such a choice 
will enable the bird to keep his plumes. On the other 
hand, the ostrich, recognizing the danger, may march 
bravely and proudly forth to meet it. In that case 
the lion takes the plumes. Or again, the ostrich may 
follow what is fabulously regarded as his favorite 
course of action: he may refuse to admit the danger 
by sticking his head in the sand. The result of that 
policy is just as certain as the policy of going forth to 
find the lion. It slows up the progress of the story a 
bit, but in the end the bird and the beast are sure to 
become embroiled. 

In that fable the ostrich represents the United 
States and the lion foreign entanglements. The policy 
we have pursued is the last one described, and the 
historical result has been the same as in the allegory. 
That is to say, we have consistently refused to admit 
that the lion of international involvement exists in 
our situation. Unfortunately, that beast is a primary 
reality, and has been for some decades. And while we 
have stood with our heads innocently stuck in the 
sand, the logic of the situation has thrown its ropes 
about us and drawn us against our wills into the world’s 
economic and political complications. This has hap- 
pened in the past; it holds for the present; and it will 
certainly be true in the future. The United States, 
whether we like it or not, is hopelessly, vitally and 
organically involved in world affairs. The future will 
probably see it become more involved. If we refuse to 
take cognizance of this fact, allowing our nation to 
drift unconsciously as the economic and political cur- 
rents of the world determine, we shall surely drift 
into the next war, drift into it as surely as if we de- 
liberately sought to get into it. The only way we can 


avoid participation in the next sizable conflict is by 
becoming as wise as serpents and as harmless as doves. 
Let me explain those metaphors. 


IV 

First, serpentine wisdom. 

The United States has always been an expanding 
nation. Beginning as a small colonial strip on the 
Atlantic seaboard, we acquired, along with our inde- 
pendence from the mother country, title to a vast 
northwestern territory, unexplored and sparsely in- 
habited by Indian tribes. We began going west im- 
mediately. We purchased the Mississippi valley from 
France for a song. Next we acquired Florida. By 
that time “manifest destiny’’ was surging through our 
veins, and in the Monroe Doctrine we asserted our 
hegemony over the whole Latin American world. 
Then came the annexation of Texas and the war with 
Mexico whereby we incorporated the southwest. In 
the Civil War we assured the integrity of this vast 
continental breadth of territory. Gradually, we kept 
extending the line of westward habitation until it 
reached the Pacific. (The census declared this to have 
been accomplished by 1890.) In 1867 we purchased 
Alaska. In ’72 we secured a coaling station in the 
Samoan Islands. In ’98 we incorporated the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and, for all practical purposes, Cuba. 
After this conquest the temper of the country may be 
judged from an exclamation made by Walter Hines 
Page: “‘May there not come,” he asked, ‘“‘such a chance 
in Mexico—to clean out the bandits, yellow fever, 
malaria, hookworm ...? What we did in Cuba 
might thus be made the beginning of a new epoch in 


history. ...’ In 1900 we extended our dominion 
over the Hawaiian Islands. Then came the Panama 
Canal Zone. 


That outlines the story of our territorial growth, 
but it does not begin to tell the story of American 
conquest. For as our territorial growth slowed down 
our economic growth mounted. Our trade went into 
foreign markets. By 1920 ten percent of the products 
from our farms and factories were dependent upon 
world markets for their sale. Anything which threat- 
ened to destroy that market was of the utmost 
gravity. That is one reason why the United States 
had to go back on its determination after the war 
to stay out of European affairs. For the derange- 
ments caused by the war and the arrangements made 
in the peace settlement threatened to ruin our Euro- 
pean market. In 1920 the Federal Reserve Board 
said: ‘““‘We find ourselves . .. . with a large export 
trade which is being paid for only in part by a great 
portion of the world, and this trade is fast approach- 
ing a point where it may be drastically cut, . . . unless 
the normal credit and buying power of Europe is 
restored.’”’ In attempting to restore this “normal 
credit and buying power of Europe,” therefore, we 
found ourselves vitally concerned with European 
affairs. For the same reason we have found ourselves 
vitally concerned with Far Fastern affairs. Japan’s 
move toward control of China means a preferential 
position in Chinese trade. A Japanese oi] mcnozoly 
in Manchuria causes our State Department to send 
forth defiant barks of dispproval. 

But with regard to international involvemcnt, 
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even more important than our foreign trade has been 
the export of American dollars which could not find 
profitable investment at home. During the 1920’s 
our dollars went abroad at the rate of over a billion 
a year. Counting war debts, Americans hold some 
thirty billions of foreign credits. This is the last 
word in foreign entanglement. Our investors are 
naturally interested in the affairs of the country 
where they invest. It is not unusual for our govern- 
ment to pave the way for the placing of an invest- 
ment. For instance, back in 1896, one no less than 
the President himself intervened to place an American 
loan in Chinese railways. Foreign loans are approved 
by our State Department. They are often made 
with political strings attached. In no less than fifteen 
countries, in every continent on the globe except 
Australia, American loans have been accompanied 
by American supervision of that country’s finances. 
In six of those countries this financial supervision 
has been accompanied with military forces on the 
spot. 

And we have the temerity to say that we are not 
involved in foreign affairs, that the economic and 
political complications of foreign nations are of no 
concern to us. 

It is not temerity, however, so much as ignorance 
which makes us believe in our isolation. The Ameri- 
can people are the most politically innocent tribe on 
earth. Being geographically isolated during the nine- 
teenth century, we were able to make our territorial 
expansion with a minimum of political complications. 
We regarded it simply as a normal, healthy growth 
which God had intended a free people should make. 
That there might be any consequent penalties never 
suggested itself. We never thought of it as empire 
building. The European nations which partitioned 
Africa and Asia in that century, however, ran into 
serious rivalries, and so became aware of the political 
implications of their expansions. We had no serious 
rivals, and so have never thought about the interna- 
tional consequences of our national deeds. Then, as 
the nineteenth century drew to a close and our ex- 
pansion took on the more intangible form of trade 
and finance, the international meaning of it all did 
not dawn upon our innocent eyes. An economic 
empire, reaching its ghostly arms around the world, 
is abstruse; but it is an empire nevertheless. 

The perils of this international involvement are, 
of course, very great. Frictions inevitably arise, 
economic rivalries occur, investments are threatened, 
trade interests encounter snags. The tendency is 
for these things to produce war. Our economic in- 
terests in China have brought us into collision with 
Japan. A telegram, only recently made public, 
which our Ambassador to London sent to our Govern- 
ment in 1916, reveals that one of the underlying 
reasons for our entrance into the World War was to 
safeguard America’s imperial economic interests. 
This telegram pointed out that the Allies were threat- 
ening to stop their orders in the United States unless 
larger credits than the Morgan financial agency could 
supply were forthcoming. This would mean a panic 
in the United States and the loss of “our present 
pre-eminent position.”’ Since the only way whereby 
huge credits could be raised would be through war 
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enthusiasm, a declaration of war against Germany 
seemed advisable. In this way, the telegram con- 
cluded, we could keep on with our trade, increase it 
till the war ended, then sell Europe the materials . 
needed to re-equip her peace-time industries, and 
finally come out of it all holding Europe’s pledges to 
pay. 
If the American people are desirous of avoiding 
the peril of war which accompanies and hedges about 
our economic entanglements with the world at large, it 
is obviously necessary to be fully aware of the nature 
and extent of this peril. A deliberate refusal to face 
the facts of our situation means a drifting foreign 
policy, drifting certainly in the direction of war... . 
So much for the wisdom of serpents. 


V 


And now about the harmlessness of doves. In 
a word, if we are to keep our nation out of the next 
war, we must see to it that our military forces shall 
not be employed to implement, bolster, sponsor or 
protect the economic interests of Americans in the 
outside world. For instance, our battleships, sub- 
marines and bombing planes must not be used, and 
we must not threaten to use them, to prevent the 
Japanese imperialists from establishing a monop- 
olistic position over the natural resources, the in- 
dustrial investments and the trade in China to the 
exclusion of American imperialists. This means that 
in the event of another war the United States must 
be more scrupulous about observing the duties of 
neutrality than insistent upon the rights of a neutral. 
There will have to be an immediate embargo upon 
armaments and loans to belligerents. All trade in 
articles of contraband will have to be engaged in at 
the trader’s own risk. Vessels which fly the American 
flag for the purpose of deceiving the enemy must be 
barred from our ports. Our Government must dis- 
avow all responsibility for American transactions and 
travel in the zones of danger. And so on. 

Admittedly, this would be a shockingly fresh 
policy for a powerful nation to adopt. It would 
cause an uproar in big banking circles, the D. A. R., 
the War Department, the American Legion, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. Hearst’s 
newspapers, the executive offices of oil companies, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. It would 
be described as egregiously “un-American.” It 
would bring about the discovery of a dozen new 
synonyms for the adjective subversive. Admittedly, 
it would involve a temporary sacrifice. The stock 
market would shiver and subside. Certain prospec- 
tive investments could not or would not be made; 
the value of some investments would probably shrink 
and perhaps vanish; some of our foreign markets 
might be lost, for a time at least; and during the 
next war we would lose money instead of making it. 
The horrors could be painted at great length. 

The only argument I can advance in favor of 
such a policy is that it would really be a peace policy, 
that it would place the economic depression during 
the war instead of after it, and that it would enable 
our people to avoid the slaughter, the waste, the 
demoralization, the dislocation, the upheaval and the 
spiritual havoc incident to war. 
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Is Modern Intelligence Outgrowing God? 


Answers by Eminent Scientists and Other Thinkers 
J. T. Sunderland 


7m) HEN president of the British Association for 
Mi the Advancement of Science, Sir Oliver 
)} Lodge read a paper in which he declared: 
“We are deaf and dumb to the infinite 
grandeur around us unless we have insight enough to 
appreciate the Whole, and so recognize in the woven 
fabric of existence, flowing steadily from the loom in 
an infinite progress toward perfection, the ever-growing 
garment of a transcendent God.”’ 

In an address delivered at University College, 
London, Lord Kelvin (William Thompson, the emi- 
nent mathematician and physicist) related the follow- 
ing incident: “‘More than fifty years ago, walking in 
the fields one day with Baron Liebig, the great Ger- 
man chemist, I asked him if he believed that the 
grass and flowers which we saw around us grew by 
mere electrical forces. He answered, ‘No, no more 
than I believe that a book of botany describing them 
can grow by mere chemical forces.’ ”’ 

I could sooner believe all the fables of the Talmud 
and the Koran than that this universal frame is 
without a Mind.—Szr Francis Bacon. 

To the philosopher the existence of God may 
seem to rest on a syllogism. But in the eyes of the 
historian it rests on the whole evolution of human 
thought.—_Max Muller. 

In my scientific studies of the plant world I see 
God everywhere.—Carolus Linnaeus. 

Posterity will one day laugh at the foolishness of 
the modern materialistic philosophers. The more I 
study nature the more I stand amazed at the works 
of the Creator.—Louis Pasteur. 

The materialistic position, that there is nothing 
in the world but matter, is as utterly devoid of justi- 
fication as the most baseless theological dogma.— 
Thomas H. Huzley. 

Mind is the one aspect or phase that one knows, 
in everything that exists. We can know nothing but 
Mind.—Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza. 

The belief that the Religion of Humanity (religion 
without God) will be the religion of the future is a 
belief countenanced neither by induction nor de- 
duction. However dominant may become the moral 
sentiment enlisted on behalf of humanity, it can never 
exclude that sentiment, alone properly called re- 
ligious, awakened by that which is behind humanity 
and all other things. No such thing as a “Religion of 
Humanity” can ever do more than temporarily shut 
out the thought of a Power of which humanity is but 
a small and fugitive product, a Power which was in 
course of ever changing manifestations before human- 
ity was, and will continue through other manifesta- 
tions when humanity has ceased to be.— Herbert 
Spencer. 

The doctrine of Evolution asserts, as the widest 
and deepest truth which the study of nature can dis- 
close to us, that there exists a Power to which no 
limit in time or space is conceivable, and that all the 
phenomena of the universe, whether they be what we 


call material or what we call spiritual, are manifesta- 
tions of that Infinite and Eternal Power. 

There is a power which is revealed every moment 
in every throb of the mighty dynamic life of the 
universe. That power we call God.—John Fiske. 

Is there a vast spiritual existence pervading the 
universe, even as there is a vast existence of matter 
pervading it—a spirit which, as a great German 
author tells us, sleeps in the stone, dreams in the 
animal, awakes in man? Does the soul of man arise 
from the one—this universal spirit—as man’s body 
arises from the other—the universal matter? Do 
they both in like manner return to their sources? 
If so, we can interpret human existence.—John W. 
Draper. 

We know too much about matter to be material- 
ists.—Arthur J. Balfour. 

Evolution includes the whole man, all that is in 
man, and all the work and thought and life and as- 
pirations of man. It all comes from the one great 
Source, the great Intelligence. From what other 
source could it come? There are reverent souls who 
scan the fields of nature in search of gaps,—gaps 
which they fill up with God, as if God lived in gaps. 
But évolution shows God everywhere.— Henry Drum- 
mond. 

The infinite expanse of the universe, its growth 
through immeasurable periods of time, the bound- 
less range of its changes and the rational order that 
pervades it, all demand an Infinite Intelligence be- 
hind the manifestations. . . Modern Science has 
no kinship with atheism.— David Starr Jordan. 

So far as we know, man is the latest development 
in the whirling star-mist. But the fact that he has 
intelligence enough to trace his evolution stands un- 
explained except by the presence in nature of an 
Intelligence far superior to his own.—S. I. Bailey. 

Too many people have a microscopic idea of the 
Creator. If they would only study His wonderful 
works as shown in nature herself and the natural 
laws of the universe, they would have a much broader 
idea of the Great Engineer. Indeed, I can almost 
prove His existence by chemistry. 

One thing is certain, the universe is permeated 
by Intelligence. 

I tell you no person can be brought into close 
contact with the mysteries of nature, or make a study 
of chemistry, without being convinced that, behind 
all, there is a Supreme Intelligence. I am convinced 
of that. I think I can, perhaps I may sometime, 
demontrate the existence of such Intelligence with the 
certainty of ademonstration in mathematics.—Thomas 
A. Hdison. 

Here is a blade of grass. What is it? What is it 
that has pushed it up through the soil, that has given 
it its color of green, that makes it grow larger and 
larger every day? We say “nature,” but what is 
that? We say “‘life,’ but what is that? Take this 
grass-blade, let it dry and wither, pulverize it, turn 
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it back to dust, burn it, until you have only the 
moisture, the gases, the minerals, that composed it, 
and have you the grass-blade? You have all that your 
senses can come in contact with; but what is the 
difference between the dead and pulverized grass- 
blade and the live one? Can any man on earth 
explain the difference without uttering the great 
word God? This blade of grass is a part of the uni- 
versal life and spirit that is shining from its distant 
suns, that is swinging the planets in their orbits, 
that is beating in my heart, that is throbbing in my 
brain, that is in this mysterious thing which we call 
consciousness, which enables me to think “J” and 
to ask a question. It is the same life in the grass- 
blade that is in the “J,” that is in all things—In- 
finite Life, the Soul of the World. What other name 
for it is there but God?—Minot J. Savage. 

I am not an atheist, for three reasons. Atheism 
is wholly dogmatic in its attitude toward life. Athe- 
ism is utterly negative in its approach to life. Athe- 
ism explains nothing, and this universe demands an 
explanation.—John Haynes Holmes. 

Definitions of God have been vanishing, idols have 
been tumbling, symbols have been falling away; but 
the Being has been steadily coming forward, from the 
background, looming up from the abyss.—Octavius B. 
Frothingham. 

The evidence is overwhelming that there exists an 
Eternal Energy, which is Intelligent and Purposeful, 
and which infuses and inspires the whole creation 
every instant of time and throughout the infinite 
space.—Charles W. Eliot. 

If religion evolves to its final satisfaction, it runs 
through three stages. It is the transition from God 
the void (no God) to God the enemy, and from God the 
enemy to God the companion.—Alfred N. Whitehead. 

This universe is not a vast machine of which we 
are merely insignificant cog-wheels driven by a blind 
force. It is an organism of which we are among the 
self-active constituent parts, each with an individu- 
ality of his own. It is a living universe, or we could 
not have been brought forth by it. And it is a spirit- 
ual universe, or we would not be animated by spirit. 
We cannot contemplate it as a whole without being 
impressed by its power and majesty. And we cannot 
examine it in detail without being struck by its intelli- 
gence and beauty. The manner of our birth shows 
that it is driven by the power of Creative Love. And 
taking it in the whole, Truth, Goodness, Justice, 
Beauty, Love, form its supreme and all inclusive char- 
acter.—Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Until man has found God, and has been found by 
God, he begins at no beginning and works to no end. 

Nothing in the universe or in man’s life falls 
into place except with God; with God who fights with 
man and through man against everything that is evil; 
who loves us all as a great captain loves his men, and 
stands ready to use in His immortal adventure against 
waste, disorder, cruelty, vice, blind force, non-exist- 
ence, everything that destroys. 

God is the end and the meaning of the universe, 
the only King. God’s Kingdom on earth is not a 
dream or an uncertain project, but the inevitable 
destiny of mankind. 

The end and substance of all real education is to 


teach men and women the battle of God against un- 
necessary suffering—the battle which God wages 
through men, to make a new and better world.— 
H.G. Wells. 

The old categories of physics are not adequate 
even in the physical world, and purely mechanistic 
explanations of even the simplest living organisms are 
found impossible... . Spirit is the reality of the 
cosmic process.—Professor Radhakrishnan, of Calcutta 
University (considered the ablest living philosophical 
and scientific thinker of India). 

All the power that impregnates the vast field of 
Nature is simply and entirely what religion calls God. 
Science may call it by grand foreign names, and tell 
you of refraction and polarity, electricity and gravi- 
tation; but in the dialect of reality it is still and only 
God.—James Martineau. 

I am persuaded that there is something present 
in the universe, pervading every atom and molecule 
in it, that knows what it wants—a Cosmic Mind or 
Intelligence that we must take account of if we would 
make any headway in trying to understand the world 
in which we find ourselves. When we deny God it is 
always on behalf of some other God. We are com- 
pelled to recognize something not ourselves from which 
we proceed, and in which we live and move and have 
our being, call it energy or will or Jehovah or Ancient 
of Days. We cannot deny it because we are a part 
of it. As well might the fountain deny the sea or the 
cloud. Each of us is a fraction of the universal Eter- 
nal Intelligence. Is it unscientific to believe that our 
minds have their counterpart or their origin in the 
nature of which we form a part? Is our own intelli- 
gence all there is of mind-manifestation in the uni- 
verse? Where did we get this divine gift? Did we 
take all there was of it? Certainly we did not our- 
selves invent it. It would require considerable wit to 
do that. Mind is immanent in nature. ... Wher- 
ever there is adaptation of means to an end, there is 
Mind. 

I see the Nature Providence going its impartial 
way. Isee drought and flood, heat and cold, war and 
pestilence, defeat and death, besetting man at all 
times, in all lands. I see hostile germs in the air he 
breathes, in the water he drinks, in the soil he tills. 
I see the elemental forces as indifferent toward him as 
toward ants and fleas. I see pain and disease and 
defeat and failure dogging his footsteps. I see the 
righteous defeated and the ungodly triumphant— this 
and much more I see. 

And yet, I behold through the immense biologi- 
cal vista behind us the race of man slowly, oh, so 
slowly! emerging from its brute or semi-human an- 
cestry into the full estate of man; from blind instinct 
and savage passion into the light of reason and moral 
consciousness. I behold the great scheme of evolu- 
tion unfolding despite all the delays and waste and 
failures, and the higher forms appearing upon the 
scene. I see on an immense scale, and as clearly as 
in a demonstration in a laboratory, that good comes 
out of evil; that the impartiality of the Nature Provi- 
dence is best; that we are made strong by what we 
overcome; that man is man because he is as free to 
do evil as to do good; that life is as free to develop 
hostile forms as to develop friendly; that power waits 
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upon him who earns it; that disease, wars, the un- 
loosened, devastating elemental forces, have each and 
all played their part in developing and hardening man 
and giving him the heroie fiber. 

God is the fact of the fact, the life of the life, the 
soul of the soul, the incomprehensible, the sum of all 
contradictions, the unit of all diversity; he who knows 
Him, knows Him only in part; he who is without 
Hin, is full of Him; turn your back upon Him, then 
turn your back upon gravity, upon air, upon light. 
He cannot be seen by physical eyes; but by Him all 
seeing comes. He cannot be heard by physical ears, 
yet by Him all hearing comes. He is not a being in 
the ordinary, limited meaning of that word, yet apart 
from Him there is no being—there is no apart from 
Him.—John Burroughs. 

Wherever science has explored the universe, it has 
found it to be the manifestation of a definite guiding 
principle which leads from chaos to cosmos. Reli- 
gion’s name for this is God. Because the universe is 
a cosmos, showing everywhere guidance, continuity, 
dependability, therefore it cannot be the result of 
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mere haphazard happenings. Still further, because 
God exists I believe also in the immortality of man’s 
soul. Man’s soul is the highest product of God’s 
creative power. After God has spent untold time in 
creating man, with a nature like His own, it is unbe- 
lievable that He purposes to extinguish him at the 
end of this brief span of this earthly life—Mzichael 
Pupin. 

I am ready to give, as often before, the simple 
foundations of my belief, that the Author of Nature 
has not left Himself without a witness in any sane 
mind; that the moral sentiment speaks to every man 
the law after which the universe was made; that 
benefit is the uniform aim; that there is a force always 
at work to make the best better and the worst 
good. 

Nature is too thin a screen; the glory of the om- 
nipresent God breaks through everywhere. 

O my brothers, God exists. There is a soul at 
the center of Nature and over the will of man. In- 
effable is the union of God and man in every act of 
the soul.— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature and Human Nature 


LXII. 


A Boy and Father Ballou 


Johannes 


PPAKIN a June day in the year 1819fa stranger 
climbed up to the fourth floor of a building 
on State Street, Boston, and entered the 
workshop of Abel Baker, who had a boot 
and shoe store down stairs on the street. The man 
was soliciting subscriptions to The Universalist Mag- 
azine, a small weekly paper about to be commenced 
and to be edited by the Rev. Hosea Ballou. Now, 
almost 116 years later, that paper, under the name 
Christian Leader, is in existence, and has been in con- 
tinuous existence all through the years since. 

An apprentice in that boot and shoe shop put 
‘ down his name as a subscriber to The Universalist 
Magazine. His name was Thomas Whittemore. 
Long after he wrote: “It was not necessary for him 
to urge me to subscribe for it; for although I had not 
the price of a year’s subscription ($2.50) in the world, 
I trusted that, sometime before the year should end, 
I should have it, and should thus be enabled to dis- 
charge the obligation. I cannot describe the interest 
with which I read this little paper. It seemed to 
me to contain sound doctrine.” 


The autobiography of Thomas Whittemore, “‘ex- 


tending from A. D. 1800 to A. D. 1823,” is full of ref- 
erences of this kind. The book was written in 1847- 
48, following a severe illness, and was intended mainly 
for his children. It dealt with things that only he 
knew about. After 1825 the main events of his life 
could be found in The Universalist Magazine, of which 
he came to be one of the editors, and in The Trumpet 
and Universalist Magazine, which was its successor, 
and of which he was both proprietor and editor. 
Literature is enriched by an autobiography like 
this of Whittemore. It is not just another old Uni- 
versalist book. It is a vivid narrative, a contribu- 
tion to the history of the times, and especially an in- 


valuable contribution to the}history of the Univer- 
salist church. The present writer up to now has not 
cared much for Thomas Whittemore. Always here- 
tofore Whittemore has seemed to him too dogmatic, 
too controversial, too severe in his castigations of 
opponents. In the pages of The Trumpet we find the 
literature of religious warfare—bitter attacks on Cath- 
olics, bitter attacks on the orthodox, bitter attacks 
on Unitarians—intolerance, bigotry, the closed mind. 
Then, too, Thomas Whittemore became one of our 
few rich Universalist ministers. He was president 
of a bank, president of a railroad, city officer and 
state legislator. He made his fortune by taking care 
of small sums, and exhibiting shrewdness in his deals. 
I did not like the homely, squat old man of the paint- 
ing in the chapel of the theological school in Tufts 
College. And yet, as I turned back to old volumes 
of The Trumpet, I had to say to myself: ‘‘This man 
knew how to edit a paper. He could write simply 
and directly. He made it interesting. Here was no 
weakling.” 

Now in his autobiography I find an explanation 
of many things in his career, and get light on inter- 
esting characters and events in our history. 

He was born in 1800 of poor people, on Copp’s 
Hill in Boston. He tells the whole story and never 
puts on any false front. There was a large family of 
children, an old grandmother, a sick father who died 
before his time, leaving the family destitute, and the 
bitter sorrow of sending the old grandmother to the 
poorhouse. 

The family moved over to Charlestown, where 
they attended the orthodox Congregational church of 
Dr. Morse—the only kind of Congregational church 
there was back in 1805. Young Thomas got up at 
three a.m. many a morning to help in his father’s 
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bakery and then delivered bread. There is some 
moralizing on theology and on bringing up children, 
etc., but much of the book is vivid narrative. The 
War of 1812 came on, flour went up to $18 a barrel, 
life for the bakers became difficult and unpleasant, 
the father broke in health, the family carried on, and 
then, when the father lay dying, a creditor sent a 
sheriff with a writ to sue him for ten barrels of flour 
which cost from $150 to $180. There was no house 
of refuge but the minister. Old Dr. Morse came, 
and gave his note for the amount, which he after- 
ward had to pay. The book shows how unpopular 
Dr. Morse became. One set of parishioners, the rich 
ones, broke off and established a Unitarian church. 
Another lot, dissatisfied with his political views, broke 
off and went to the Baptists or Universalists. Eut 
Dr. Morse stood by his people in their extremity, and 
the account in Whittemore’s Autobiography is a me- 
morial of which any man might be proud. In a 
raging blizzard in January, 1814, they carried Joseph 
Whittemore to the old burying-ground in Charles- 
town where his ancestors for several generations had 
been laid. There was only one remark made, the 
story says, as they walked to the cemetery. ‘Now 
Thomas,” said his older brother, as they left the 
house, ‘“‘you have something to think of,’ showing 
to Thomas Whittemore as he looked back afterward, 
that he must have been a heedless boy who caused 
much anxiety to his parents. 

Placed out here and there by his mother, and 
not suiting or not liking the business, he was finally 
apprenticed formally to the shoemaker in Boston. 
Here he lived from 1814 to 1821, or until he came of 
age. His pictures reveal him as a rugged, strong boy, 
and his employer soon came to have a warm regard 
for him. . He learned to play the ’cello, and played 
first in the Baptist church in Boston and then in the 
Universalist. 

Though the front store and fourth-floor work- 
shop and his employer’s apartment were all in the 
building on State Street, on the north prong of the 
-fork which that street makes at the old State House, 
Mr. Baker eventually bought a house on Mason Street 
which was built for two families, and moved his family 
there. 

One day when Whittemore, now twenty, was 
helping in the store, he was surprised to see the Rev. 
Hosea Ballou enter. Before that day, Whittemore 
says, he had known Mr. Ballou to distinguish him 
from other men, but had never spoken to him. He 
adds: “I had heard him preach on three occasions, 
namely, once, when I was a careless boy, on the day 
in which the Universalist meeting-house in Charles- 
town was dedicated (1811); once, shortly afterwards, 
in the same desk, and the fragment of a sermon to 
which I listened in 1819 as I have described.”’ 

Mr. Ballou had come to Boston from Ports- 
mouth in 1818 to become pastor of the School Street 
Church. 

Young Whittemore was even more surprised 
when Mr. Ballou discussed with his employer rent- 
ing the other part of his house on Mason Street. 
“What,” he said to himself, ‘will he admit that man 
to live in a house that he owns?’’ Then he added: 
“Not that I should have had any objections if the 


house had been mine, though at that time I did 
not expect ever to own such a thing, but how could 
he, consistently with his views and those of his lady, 
rent a house to a man whom they regarded as a false 
teacher, leading great numbers of immortal souls 
down to endless death? When the conference was 
ended, and Mr. Ballou had retired, I ventured to ask 
Mr. Baker, ‘Do you know, sir, who that man is?’ 
‘Certainly I do,’ said he, ‘it is Mr. Ballou, the Uni- 
versalist clergyman.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘will you let a 
house to him, to a Universalist clergyman, to a man 
who you think is doing so much harm?’ His reply 
was remarkably brief: ‘Sure pay, Thomas.’ ”’ 

In the Universalist fellowship everyone knows 
that Thomas Whittemore came into the Universalist 
ministry through the help and sympathy of Father 
Ballou. In no other record, however, do we get the 
light on that friendship that we obtain from Whitte- 
more’s Autobiography. A fact is one thing. A fact 
clothed in the color of the times is another thing. 
Nowhere else have I got as much color and fascinat- 
ing detail as I have in this old book. I actually see 
Hosea Ballou, see him in Boston streets, in his apart- 
ment, or “‘tenement,”’ as Whittemore calls it, rolling 


into the woodshed the bags of wood delivered for his 


use, and not only preaching but dealing with his 
parishioners. J see the lusty shoemaker’s appren- 
tice, with little schooling, struggling hard for knowl- 
edge, and this eminent preacher, then fifty years old, 
treating him with a gentleness and kindness that add 
something beautiful to the memory of a man for 
whom all of us have so great a respect. 

Thomas Whittemore tells how the thought sud- 
denly struck him that he was going to live under the 
same roof with the eminent preacher. He wondered 
if he dared ask his help with punctuation. Finally 
he mustered up his courage and knocked at the door, 
and a kind woman’s voice, ‘‘female’’ I think he wrote, 
said, ‘Walk in.’”” He was welcomed, helped and in- 
vited to come again. Mr. Ballou asked him to write 
something and punctuate it and then he would cor- 
rect it. Young Whittemore wrote “Reflections Over - 
the Grave of an Infant.’ It began: 

Rest lovely babe, in this thy silent bed; 
Trouble can not disturb the silent dead; 
From sin and pain you have obtained release, 
To rest in mansions of eternal peace. 

To his surprise, when next he saw it it was in The 
Universalist Magazine. 

About this same time he received an offer of a 
dollar per Sabbath to transfer from the choir of the 
First Baptist Church and play the violoncello for the 
singing society at Mr. Ballou’s church. He quickly 
accepted. For the first time in his life now he paid 
attention to the sermons. 

Then one day Mr. Ballou said to him, “Do you 
not think you will at some time become a preacher of 
the gospel?” Taken by surprise, the youth answered 
quickly, ‘No, sir, the thought never entered my mind.” 
In the talk that followed he confessed his doubts and 
was recommended to read Paley. But the thought 
of being a preacher had been put in his mind. It 
seemed a tremendous thing to him. Here he was 
just finishing his apprenticeship, with slight schooling, 
no money, no decent clothes, but with a trade learned. 
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Could he not by working save money and fit himself 
for this dignified and lofty calling? Now he read 
every spare hour. He would get up at midnight to 
study. 

In the last weeks of his apprenticeship, Mr. Bal- 
lou came into the shop on an errand when no one 
was there but himself. Instantly he decided to tell 
his desire. The reply he got was: “I have thought 
since I first knew you that such would be the result. 
I am not surprised at what you say.” 

Then came one of the most unexpected of inci- 
dents. Mr. Ballou was at that time preaching in 
Roxbury every other Sunday night. Young Whit- 
temore, afterward himself aghast at his audacity, 
said, “‘I propose to preach in your stead at the next 
lecture if agreeable to you.” 

In the autobiography Mr. Whittemore speaks of 
his presumption and ignorance, a shoemaker’s appren- 
tice without education, who had never preached or 
even spoken in public, offering to take the place of 
a man fifty years old, ‘who had a widespread fame 
as an eloquent speaker and profound reasoner.”’ 

Instead of rebuking him, Mr. Ballou said kindly 
that it was not for him to say who should speak in 
Roxbury. So far as he was concerned it would be 
gratifying. He would mention the matter to the 
brethren at the next meeting, and tell him what they 
said. 

It turned out that he was to preach. The pages 
that tell of getting ready are fascinating and touch- 
ing. He sat up nights to write a sermon, taking as 
his text, ‘I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.”’ 
A day or two before the momentous occasion, he sud- 
denly thought that he had no decent clothes. All he 
owned was a blue broadcloth coat much worn, with 
buttons that had once been gilt, vest of a light color 
faded in streaks, and ‘‘pantaloons coarse, much worn 
and showed ample proofs of having been much re- 
paired.” If not knee breeches they must have been 
high-water, for he adds: ‘‘The hose had seen long 
service and had been so frequently mended with yarn 
of different colors, that no mortal could have told 
without particular examination, the original color. 
They were the more conspicuous because I was 
obliged to wear shoes.”” He ought to have thought 
about his clothing before, he admits, but he had not. 
He trembled all over, he even shed tears, he did not 
know where to turn. Then on Saturday morning 
three different individuals, knowing he was to preach 
and without consulting each other, came in one after 
the other, this one with a new black vest to lend 
him, that one with fifty cents he owed him so he 
could buy hose, and a third, a tailor, with a pair of 
black pantaloons belonging to his master. As the 
latter had gone for the week end he borrowed the use- 
ful garment to preach in. But he wore his old blue 
coat with buttons once gilt. He felt that Providence 
had been with him. “If ever there was gratitude in 
the human heart,” he wrote, “I felt it that Saturday 
night.” 

After afternoon service at Mr. Ballou’s church 
the next day, Major Johnson, who lived in Roxbury 
but attended the School Street Church, took him and 
Mr. Ballou in his carriage and they drove out to 
Roxbury, had supper at Major Johnson’s and then 
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went to the Town Hall, which was packed. It was 
difficult to reach the desk. Young Whittemore, the 
shoemaker’s apprentice, took the whole service, gave 
out the hymns, offered prayer and preached one hour 
and twenty minutes. It might seem as if that would 
end his career as a preacher, but it did not. Ina 
week Mr. Ballou spoke to him again about the min- 
istry. He said that he had showed sufficient talent 
to justify him in trying it again. Then he spoke of 
the length of the sermon, and said that his leaning 
forward on his elbow was “‘inelegant,”’ but Whitte- 
more adds, “‘his tone was tender and kind.” 

At a Sunday service Mr. Ballou asked the men 
of the congregation to remain after the benediction, 
as he had “a matter of benevolence’”’ to lay before 
them. Some fifty stayed, and then Father Ballou 
told them of a young man who desired to enter the 
ministry but had no money. He said that he would 
receive the young man into his house and instruct. 
him free if his board could be paid. A subscription 
paper was then and there produced, and $150 was. 
subscribed, enough to pay his board for a year. 

At ten o’clock on a Saturday night, December 
30, 1820, Whittemore closed his master’s shop. On 
Sunday the subscription was made. On Monday, 
New Year’s Day, he moved to Mr. Ballou’s and be- 
gan his studies. One can hardly credit what fol- 
lowed. Ministers were so scarce, calls were so many, 
that he was sent out almost at once, and pleased 
people. He had written a sermon on ‘‘God’s love.’” 
Elder Smith on Clark Street invited him to preach it. 
and it “was received with favor.” Early in Febru- 
ary, he had to fill in at Roxbury, ‘and gave much 
better satisfaction”’ than the first time. 

Sent out to Milford on February 18, he preached 
extempore for the first time. He was called on to 
go to Wrentham for Monday night, to West Wren- 
tham Tuesday afternoon, and to preach in another 
neighborhood Tuesday night. Early in March he 
was at Attleboro and Canton, and on March 23 he 
started again for Milford by chaise to preach two or 
three Sundays, but it meant the breaking up of his 
home at Mr. Ballou’s and a beginning of work at 
$325 a year as settled pastor in Milford. 

He told the committee frankly that he was not. 
prepared, but the matter was put up to his dear 
friend and preceptor, Hosea Ballou, who said to him ~ 
that the need was so great that he must go, and that 
he could study in Milford as well as in Boston. 

Of his stirring experiences in the ministry I may 
write at some other time. Here I note that an ap- 
prentice boy without training started preaching, and 
not only made good but became one of the most. 
famous ministers and editors of the church. 


* * +s 


NO CHANGE REPORTED 

A boastful American was holding forth on the merits of his, 
watch to a number of uninterested clubmen. At last one of the 
men decided he could stand it no longer. 

“That’s nothing,” he interrupted. “I dropped my watch 
into the Thames a year ago, and it’s been running ever since.” 

The American looked taken aback. 

“What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘the same watch?” 

The other rose and slowly moved to the door. 

‘No,” he replied, “‘the Thames.”—Daily Express (London). 
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Liberty and Bondage in the Liberal Church 


Robert Day 


PSHE obligation which rests upon every minister 
‘| of a Unitarian church from time to time to 
define the function of that church is one 
was which I have felt very keenly of late. I 
attribute this feeling to a number of factors, but in the 
main to a consciousness I have sensed among our 
ministers in general that they are failing to make their 
influence sufficiently felt. Quite naturally we all 
labor under the impression that we have something 
worth while to say. Many of us feel, particularly in 
the present crisis, that the genuine liberal has a real 
gospel to preach. But amid the babel of voices, the 
sound and fury of the times, we are able barely to 
make ourselves heard. 

Now the church of which I am minister is still 
very young, exceedingly so when considered alongside 
of some of the old New England churches which it is 
occasionally my privilege to visit. In October of this 
year, it will have been in existence only fifteen years. 
If my experience were confined solely to such a church, 
if the observations I am about to make were confined 
solely to my ministry here, I should hesitate to gen- 
eralize as I am about to do. But my experience has 
not been thus confined. I have been a Unitarian all 
my life. I was reared in a Unitarian church in New 
England, I was at one time a member of a prominent 
Boston group, and I have been identified with the 
movement in many cities throughout the country. 
For two years, as mid-western secretary of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, I did nothing else but visit 
the churches of our fellowship. It is on the basis of 
this wider contact, together with a spirit I find preva- 
lent among my colleagues, that the following conclu- 
sions have been reached. 

The main emphasis in Unitarianism, almost 
everyone agrees, has always and everywhere been upon 
the principle of freedom. Dr. Channing, for example, 
the man whom most of us look upon as the father 
of American Unitarianism, stood for many things. 
He was a reformer, a preacher, a philanthropist, a 


scholar. But above all else, he was an apostle of 
liberty. In pulpit and out, it was this doctrine that 
he preached. 


The Channing tradition has dominated our move- 
ment. Asked what it is that distinguishes Unitarians 
from other religious groups, nine out of ten people 
in our fellowship will find that the formulas which 
come first to their lips are ‘‘the absence of creeds,” 
“freedom from external control,” “faith in reason 
and conscience,” and so on. Among Unitarian 
ministers and among the people most closely asso- 
ciated with the work of the churches, there is a very 
real unity of purposes andaims. Butitis our freedom 
from any outside authority to which we point first 
when called upon to state our claims. It is by this 
principle that we have been chiefly distinguished. 

And yet, observation will show, I believe, that 
for every person in our movement who comes to use 
his freedom in a mature way, a way that will indicate 
that he recognizes it after all as only an instrument 
to be used in the realization of a better life, there will 


be a hundred who are childish about it, who, having 
received it as a gift—on a silver platter as it were— 
without pain, without struggle, without sacrifice, have 
never stopped to ask the question: “What does this 
possession mean?” 

Somerset Maugham has put into the mouth of 
one of his characters in the story ‘‘Of Human Bondage” 
a definition of Unitarianism which expresses this 
shallow position very well. ‘‘A Unitarian,’’ he says, 
‘4g one who very earnestly disbelieves almost every- 
thing that anyone else believes, and he has a very 
lively, sustaining faith in he does not know quite 
what.” That freedom from something—such as be- 
lief in an outworn creed or a meaningless ritual—rep- 
resents only the first step in a process whose end is 
the highest possible ethical and religious level at- 
tainable for man and society, is an idea such persons 
fail to grasp. 

Freedom to think, freedom to act, freedom to live 
in accordance with the dictates of one’s own con- 
science—these are great privileges. Mankind has not 
enjoyed them long, it does not by any means enjoy 
them fully yet. Its title to do so, indeed, rests to a 
considerable extent upon the sense of responsibility 
such privileges awakened. ‘Yea, though I am free,” 
wrote Paul, “I put myself under bondage that I may 
gain the more.”” And‘from the pen of Goethe in the 
same spirit, we read, ““Any emancipation of the spirit 
without a corresponding growth in self-mastery is per- 
nicious.”’ Yet so far, we must admit, too often the 
privileges of freedom have been abused. Increasingly 
our age has been made to realize that freedom is a 
two-edged sword. It cuts both ways. It may be 
used for purposes of harm as well as good. ‘‘A man’s 
worst difficulties,” wrote Thomas Huxley, “begin 
when he is able to do as he likes.”” And Aldous Hux- 
ley, his grandson, described in a brilliant book, 
“Point Counter Point,’’.a few years ago, the depths of 
sordidness and degradation to which a group of 
sophisticated people may sink when they are per- 
fectly free to do what they like yet are utterly lacking 
in any faith that life has meaning and commands 
reverence. 

The freedom concerning which Unitarians have 
so much to say is a thing of enormous importance. 
We blink that fact at our peril. In times like the 
present, when the trend toward tyranny and oppres- 
sion is so widespread, we should certainly take every 
possible precaution to see that our liberty is safe- 
guarded. But that freedom means to many people 
an absence of all responsibility—of the responsibility, 
for example, to see that freedom is itself protected 
against violation, that it means to many people an 
absence of all concern for everything beyond the 
limits of their own personal satisfactions and desires, 
is also a fact that we dare not overlook. Nothing 
could be more fatal than doing so, nothing more 
devastating to our tradition. We are not free to do 
what we wish, we are not free to follow our personal 
whims. We are moral beings with all the obligations 
which rest upon moral beings. We are members of 
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society and we have a responsibility to respect the 
rights and personalities of other people. ‘The first 
mark of a mature Unitarian is his ability to recognize 
that freedom is not an end in itself. The second is his 
willingness to identify himself with those who seek 
to use it for the ends of nobler living and finer charac- 
ter. 

The correction of the condition I have been de- 
scribing is no simple matter. Getting religious liberals 
to use their freedom constructively is like getting 
members of a democracy to assume the full burden of 
responsibility which rests upon them as citizens. No 
mere admonition or preachment will do it. But 
since we see that some sort of discipline or authority 
is needed which will take the place of that which is 
gone, it seems as if there might be some gain if Uni- 
tarians were slightly to relax the stress they have 
always put upon the individual, and emphasized in- 
stead for a while certain values which attach to the 
group. That the individual has a sanctity of its own, 
that that sanctity shall be respected at all times as a 
thing inviolate, is a belief, of course, I take for granted. 
We all believe that. But that this sanctity has anv 
meaning, or any opportunity to express itself, apart 
from other human beings, I confess I do not see. We 
have heard many times that no man liveth to himself 
alone, that we are all members one of another. Were 
Unitarians to take this teaching to heart and, along 
with their emphasis upon freedom, give it the recog- 
nition and place it deserves in their thinking, they 
would achieve a great advance. 

The liberal church, it seems to me, provides an 
opportunity for a most valuable type of voluntary 
group relation. Somehow or other, due once more 
perhaps to our emphasis upon the idea of individual 
liberty, we have failed to make anything like the use 
of our church that we might have done. It is as if 
we were afraid that in so doing we might revive the 
power and the tyranny and the domination which 
it wielded in its worldlier days. But there, I think, 
we may err. The cure for a bad democracy is not 
less democracy but more. And the cure of a tyranni- 
eal church is not the abolition of churches, but their 
purification. 

Churches in the past have infringed upon the 
liberties of individuals. And so, for that matter, has 
every other type of institution—political, economic, 
social. And not always with a baneful effect. The 
individual must be curbed. That is the point which 
we have just been urging. What is required is not 
the abolition of institutions. No, it is rather a change 
in their form, mainly in the direction of greater flexi- 
bility and freedom. Institutions we are bound to 
have. The question is, What shall be our attitude 
toward them? If we take with a proper degree of 
seriousness our obligations to those of a voluntary 
nature, such as marriage, the family, the church, 
we may conceivably escape the clutches of those of a 
more compulsory character, such as the completely 
socialized state, with the inevitable regimentation of 
thought and conduct which these imply. 

“There is something deep in human nature,” 
writes John Dewey, “which pulls men toward settled 
relationships,” and he goes on to say, “there is no 
substitute for the vitality and depth of close inter- 


course and attachment.’”’” The number of oppor- 
tunities for such intercourse and attachment are not 
increasing in modern life. For more than a half cen- 
tury now, the world has been moving in the direction 
of greater and greater specialization, with all which 
this means in breaking up communities, promoting 
transient living conditions and superficial contacts. 

Among the institutions which have tolerably 
well survived this change to date, the church is con- 
spicuous. It still furnishes the basis for settled rela- 
tions, mutual intercourse, and the attachments which 
our natures demand. As a matter of fact, it does 
more. For the church is not merely a fellowship of 
human beings. It represents also an ideal and a dis- 
cipline. And just as marriage, at its best, stands for 
the merging of two personalities in loyalty to some- 
thing higher, with a corresponding growth in grace, 
so the church, at its best, represents the merging of a 
group of personalities on a certain plane and the dis- 
ciplining of the separate selves in loyalty to some- 
thing higher, with a corresponding growth in spiritual 
power. 

A religious society, it must always be remembered, 
is not an institution which exists in order that the 
members shall serve one another. They do serve one 
another, of course, but the primary aim is that they 
shall serve God. Not all those identified with the 
church are equally affected by it. Some are barely 
touched, others are completely transformed. The 
opportunity, however, is there. 

Felix Adler brought this point out very effectively 
in an address he delivered a few years ago before the 
Ethical Culture Society of New York. He spoke 
of the three classes of membership he had come to 
recognize in his own group. Some, he said, come to 
the meetings to see, to hear, to listen. The gates are 
open. No one, by joining the society, is pledged to 
stay. There is an inflow and an outflow. Thousands 
come, other thousands go. The people who have come 
and gone in this fashion are the individualists. They 
were seeking what they could use, what they could 
exploit. Others, he went on, represent an inner group 
made up of those who more or less accept the guidance 
to conduct, the rule of life, which the society has 
taught. These stand for the philosophy perhaps of 
“live and let live.”’ 

Then finally, said Dr. Adler, there is the inner- 
most group, whose members move about among the 
others, unostentatiously, undistinguished from the 
rest, seeking by the contagion of their endeavors 
gradually to help and be helped. They do not affect 
to be the salt of the earth, that, of course, would be 
quite intolerable. They are not of this sort. They 
are not puffed up with spiritual pride—the very worst 
kind of pride in the world. They are distinguished 
rather by a profounder humility, a more poignant 
sense of their own imperfections. But these people 
have seen the vision, they have glimpsed the light. 
It is through them—and there are many in the liberal 
church—that the purest strain in our religious life 
survives. 

The weakness of religious liberals, as of liberals in 
general, has been that of fishing in too shallow waters, 
of smugly and complacently hugging the shore. - It is 
this disposition which always has and still does con- 
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stitute our chief problems. There are doubtless a 
variety of reasons for this tendency. There are also, 
I presume, a good number of different ways in which 
it may be overcome. In what I have had to say here, 
I have called attention to but one. The normal effect 
of freedom is centrifugal—freedom, I mean, as com- 
monly conceived. It draws one away from rather 
than toward a center. The individualism of Uni- 
tarianism, I fear, too frequently works this way. 
Something is needed to counteract the tendency, 
something in the nature of a binding tie. On one 
level, a man’s occupation produces this result. One 
cannot permit his individualism to express itself too 
fully in the shop or office without interfering with 
the welfare of the organization he represents. On 
another level, the family serves the desired end. Lib- 
ertarian tendencies on the part of any one member of 
the group are checked by a consideration for the 
reputation and needs of the rest. 

The counteracting influence that I have been 
urging here, however, is that of the church. It is this 
point which I desire especially to stress. The church, 
as I define it, represents something in the nature of a 
binding tie. It thus provides not only an ideal— 
which works toward liberation, but a discipline— 
which works toward control. This control the average 
Unitarian greatly needs. ‘‘Yea, though I am free,” 
wrote Paul, “I put myself under bondage that I may 
gain the more.”’ This, however, is not a compulsory 


form of servitude on the apostle’s part; it is a voluntary 
one. The radiant personality of Christ, in his case, has 
bound him, a willing prisoner, to do its work. His 
own desires, his own wishes, his own individual likes 
and dislikes, are wholly subordinated to this. He is, 
as he himself puts it, a prisoner in Christ. For him 
this is the only freedom that counts. 

It is this being prisoner to something larger than 
themselves and their immediate world of desires and 
wants that many Unitarians lack. It is this which 
keeps them too frequently from getting out of the 
shallow waters of negation and indifference into the 
deeper places of the sea. Yet somehow or other, this 
limitation must be overcome. We live in a world of 
men, not a world of isolated individuals. Institutions 
of some sort we must have. Does the religious lib- 
eral—the Unitarian—with his splendid resources and 
exceptional powers, propose to leave the character 
of these institutions to be fixed by somewhat else and 
ultimately, willy-nilly, to find himself dragged in? 
Or does he propose to have a hand in molding them, 
and voluntarily to play his part in what they de- 
mand? 

One opportunity to do the latter is offered by 
the church. It means, of course, a binding tie. But 
binding ties, as well as individual freedom, have their 
place. To recognize and observe these ties is one 
test of a mature liberal. Any church, satisfactorily 
to liberate, must exercise some sort of control. 


The Wesleys’ Theatrical Collaborator 


Clement Antrobus Harris 


associate with the name of Wesley did not 
appear till the generation following that of 

John and Charles Wesley, the founder and 
poet of Methodism respectively. The musical mem- 
bers of the family, Charles, Samuel (‘Old Sam’’), 
and Samuel Sebastian Wesley, were the sons and grand- 
son of the poet respectively. Now it is well known 
that the great evangelical revival of the eighteenth 
century owed almost as much to its hymn-singing as 
to its preachers. (It is perhaps less well known that it 
did this in common with all great religious movements 
in the Jewish and Christian churches when the ver- 
nacular has been the language of worship, from the 
days when the Babylonians demanded of their cap- 
tives ‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion’’ up to the 
“Hallelujah Lassies” of the Salvation Army.) And it 
is perhaps worth a “‘stickful of type” to point out that 
the first Methodist tune-book appeared exactly two 
hundred years after that metrical psalter with music 
was published by the Calvinistic Fathers at Geneva, 
the phenomenal success of which earned for it the title 
of “The Psalm-book of the Reformation,” the re- 
spective dates being 1742 and 1542. But even the 
Songs of Zion are of little use as propaganda without 
good tunes. Knowing this, John and Charles Wesley 
had to call in outside help—and, probably to their 
own surprise, it came from as far outside as the 
theater. For one of their chief assistants and strongest 
personal friends, especially of Charles Wesley, was 
John Frederick Lampe, who began his professional 
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life, and after his association with Methodism, con- 
tinued it, as a player, composer, and conductor of 
music for the stage. This meeting of extremes may 
possibly in part be accounted for by a temperamental 
affinity, for in an oft-quoted passage Horace Walpole 
pronounced John Wesley ‘‘as evidently an actor as 
Garrick,” and on Charles Wesley’s entering West- 
minster School in 1716 it was said that he “showed 
dramatic ability.” 

Lampe was born in 1703 somewhere in Saxony; 
in 1725 he came to London as bassoonist at Covent 
Garden opera house, and soon established a high 
reputation as a player on that ‘‘clown of the orches- 
tra;” also, eventually, as a theorist and composer. 
It is said that Henry Carey of “Sally in Our Alley” 
fame was a pupil of Lampe’s, and anyway the two 
collaborated in several works, the most notable being 
a burlesque opera, “The Dragon of Wantley,” which 
met with an extraordinary success. In 1745 Lampe 
composed ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,’’ a mock opera, the 
words of which were taken from Shakespeare, and 
also a composition to celebrate the suppression of the 
Stuart rebellion, which work was performed in the 
following year at the Chapel Royal, Savoy. In addi- 
tion to these larger works he also composed a great 
number of separate solo songs—which, it is to be 
remembered, apart from folk-songs which were in- 
tended for collective singing, were a novelty at that 
time. 

It was while engaged on the latter two of his 
greater works that Lampe came under the influence 
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of the Methodist revival through reading John Wes- 
ley’s ““Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion,” and 
an hour’s interview which he had with its author in 
1745 we may safely, I think, assume to have been at 
his own request. It would have been extremely in- 
teresting to have had more details than are forthcom- 
ing of this meeting between the General Booth and 
Arthur Sullivan of the eighteenth century. Having 
nothing but the bare statement, we can only judge of 
its purport by the results. These seem to have been 
of the nature of a compromise. Lampe in 1746 com- 
posed twenty-four tunes for Charles Wesley’s “‘Hymns 
on the Great Festivals and Other Occasions.’’ These 
tunes were in use for many years by ‘‘the people called 
Methodists,”’ and it was probably to reconcile them to 
the use of music by a composer so closely identified 
with the theater that the poet of the movement wrote 
“The Musician’s Hymn,” in which he paints Lampe’s 
life previous to his conversion in lurid colors. It is one 
of the ‘Hymns for those that seek and those that have 
redemption”’ (Poetical Works of John and Charles 
Wesley, Vol. [V—there are xiii all together—page 
243). 

With Tubal’s wretched sons no more 

I prostitute my sacred power 

To please the fiends beneath; 
Or modulate the wanton lay, 
Or smooth with music’s hand the way 
To everlasting death. 


Do the words which Wesley puts into Lampe’s 
mouth really represent the latter’s attitude toward 
his professional work? I think not. Richard Green, 
in his “John Wesley, Evangelist,” tells us that Lampe 
had been ‘‘a professed infidel.’’ This probably came 
out of his interview with John Wesley. And it must 
have been this fact, I think, and not “a prostitution 
of his sacred power to please the fiends beneath,”’ 
which caused the tears he is said to have shed when the 
ten verses of which the above is the third, were shown 
tohim. ‘The Dragon of Wantley’’ was nothing worse 
than a well-merited skit on the Italian opera of the 
period, and despite this fact is said to have been a 
favorite of Handel’s. Carey, who wrote the libretto of 
this and other works of Lampe’s, ‘‘manifested an in- 
violable regard for decency and good manners.”” Now 
obviously if the new convert had thought that through 
his connection with the theater he had made “‘smooth 
with music’s hand the way to everlasting death’ he 
would have washed his hands of it altogether; but he 
does not appear to have abandoned his operatic work 
even temporarily. In 1748 he went to Dublin, ‘‘where 
he conducted theatrical performances,” and in 1750 
moved to Edinburgh to do similar work at the Canon- 
gate Theater. Here he died the next year. 

Charles Wesley had formed a strong personal 
affection for his operatic friend, often spoke of him, 
and felt his death so keenly that the composer of 
“The Dragon of Wantley’’ and its successor, popu- 
larly known as ““The Dragoness of Wantley,’”’ became 
the subject of a second hymn by him, “On the Death 
of Mr. Lampe.” And I think that in a single italicized 
word in this poem we may see the real attitude of the 
leaders of Methodism towards their convert: they 
would have had him act on the words they had put 
into his mouth in ‘““The Musician’s Hymn” (verse 4): 
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Teach me the new, the gospel song 
And let my heart, my hand, my tongue 
Move only to Thy praise. 


and give up his theatrical work altogether, but they 
recognized practical difficulties in this during his life- 
time and rejoiced all the more that now, freed from 
the flesh: 
He hymns the glorious Lamb alone: 
No more constrained to make his moan 
In this sad wilderness, 
To toil for sublunary pay, 
And cast his sacred strains away, 
And stoop the world to please. 


But the Methodists were not the only section of 
what may be called the Puritan State in Christendom 
to honor the memory of Lampe as both man and 
musician. The Presbyterians of Edinburgh did so 
equally, if we may trust the epitaph on his tomb in 
Canongate churchyard, for according to this, his 
“harmonious compositions” 

shall outlive all monumental register, and with melodi- 

ous note through future ages perpetuate his fame till 

time shall sink into eternity. 

His taste for moral harmony appears throughout all 

his conduct. He was a most loving husband, affection- 

ate father, trusty companion. . 


The illegibility of the remainder of the inscrip- 
tion proves that its writer was not far wrong in saying 
that Lampe’s works would outlast “all monumental 
register,” but that they will still be in evidence when 
“time shall sink into eternity” is less likely. Hymn- 
tunes and chants, it is true, often preserve a composer’s 
name for centuries after his symphonies, oratorios, 
and operas—even such a one as “The Dragon of 
Wantley’’—are forgotten; but of the many hymn- 
tunes (at least twenty-four) which Lampe composed 
expressly for the early Methodist hymn-books and 
which at one time were extremely popular, only one is 
to be found in the edition of 1904. This tune, known 
as “Devonshire” and also as “Solitude,” is included also 
in “The Oxford Hymn-book,” and, together with 
another, ““The Weeping Lazarus,” in the latest edition 
of “Hymns A and M.” The long-measure tune 
“Kent,” once regarded as its composer’s best, is not in 
either of the above books, nor several others I have 
examined. 

As contributary to a well-balanced view of the 
Christian Church as a whole towards the theater, 
it is well to bear in mind that during the Cromwellian 
regime in England there was for some time a daily 
performance of opera “at the cockpit in Drury Lane 
at three after noone punctually.”” The subjects were 
historical and it has been whispered that one, “The 
Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru,” given in 1658, was 
secretly encouraged by the Protector for political 
purposes. And with this, and Lampe’s burial and 
eulogistic epitaph in the graveyard of a Calvinistic 
church, we may contrast the fact that at the interment 
of Beethoven, as near our own time as 1827, under the 
rites of a church whose services are the most dramatic 
in Christendom, the funeral oration had to be de- 
livered outside the Wharinger Cemetery in Vienna, 
because Anschuetz, who declaimed it, was an actor, 
and as such not permitted to speak on consecrated 
ground! 
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(Perhaps it is not more than a pardonable egoism 
to add that my grandfather, Henry Taft, as a lad, 
was taken in a chaise by John Wesley from my great- 
grandfather’s farm at Sandiacre in Nottinghamshire, 
where Wesley had been visiting, to school in Leeds, 
and in later life used to relate how he had felt the 
founder of Methodism to be an exceedingly dull com- 
panion, ‘‘always either asleep or reading some learned 
book.” After leaving school he became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and in 1790 served as 
a doctor in the war between Russia and Sweden. 
During this time he attended several operatic per- 
formances and compared them, unfavorably, especially 
as regards scenery, with our own. On returning he 
graduated as M. D. at St. Andrews University and 
later on became a “‘Preacher of the Gospel,’ to give 
the style and title by which Methodist ministers de- 
scribed themselves in those days. Putting which 
things theatrical and theological together, I cannot 
but wonder as I write this article, some hundred and 
forty years later, what he would have thought could 
he have had an advance copy of his grandson’s handi- 
work!) 


THE CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Sheldon Shepard 


The California Universalist Convention met for its forty- 
eighth annual session in the vine-covered church of Santa Paula, 
with the ministers and representatives of all the five California 
churches in attendance. The Unitarian ministers and churches 
of the southern section of the Pacific Coast Free Church Fellow- 
ship were invited to attend, to conduct their separate business 
meetings as desired and to share in the convention sessions. Dr. 
Berkeley Blake of Santa Barbara, Dr. Ernest Caldecott of Los 
Angeles, Dr. Howard Bard of San Diego, the Rev. Julia Bud- 
long of Santa Ana, the Rev. Cora Lambert of Long Beach and 
the Rev. Kenneth Hutchison of Santa Monica were in attend- 
ance. 

The Women’s Missionary Association met on Wednesday 
afternoon, with Mrs. R. D. Cranmer presiding. After reports 
and business, the Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles of Oakland spoke 
on “High Courage and Adventurous Faith.” This was his 
first convention in three years, and Santa Paula is his ‘‘own 
home town.” There was evident a feeling of special warmth 
and interest in the welcome to him, as he challenged the audi- 
ence to high courage and suggested the possibilities of adven- 
turous faith. Mr. Ruggles also conducted the Wednesday 
morning devotional service, leading the group in thoyghts which 
were themselves acts of devotion and preparation for the day. 

The occasional sermon, topic, ‘“Universalism the Highest 
Interpretation of Americanism,’ was given by Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard of Los Angeles. He stated that the American tradi- 
tion and the Universalist spirit are at one in their distaste for 
autocracy, dogmatism, orthodoxies and dictatorships; that they 
both take the “human” view of all problems and, seeking the 
general welfare, work by the will of the majority, interfering as 
little as possible with the rights of minorities and individuals. 

The Rev. R. D. Cranmer of Santa Paula was assisted by 
the Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena and the Rev. Kenneth 
Hutchison of Santa Monica in the communion service. 

An interesting feature was the luncheon and round table at 
which fifteen Universalist and Unitarian ministers sought to 
find the best way of service by discussing the major emphases 
of the minister’s work. Discussion was under the leadership of 
the Rev. Berkeley Blake of Santa Barbara. 

Two interesting addresses were given on Wednesday. Dr. 
Howard B. Bard of San Diego outlined “What Liberal Religion 
Ought to Do for the Individual,” and mentioned three impor- 


tant services our type of religion should render the individual— 
give him the outline of his conception of the universe, break 
down his native selfishness, and put into his heart the fear of 
hells on earth and into his veins fighting blood. The Rev. 
Robert Cummins of Pasadena, in taking the place on the pro- 
gram assigned to Dr. Horace Westwood of Berkeley, who could 
not be present, emphasized the primacy of the social vision, 
with the inner individual experience as its result and inspiration, 
and stated that the kind of worid must be changed if it is to 
make the right kind of individuals. He said that the minister 
should not from the pulpit recommend men or measures, and 
that no group or person in a church should attempt to coerce 
any person in his political opinions or action. 

The convention closed with a banquet Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Donald S. Teague of the Santa Paula church presided. 
Music was furnished by a trio from the young women’s choir of 
the Santa Paula church. Mr. C. C. Teague of Santa Paula 
spoke on ‘‘The Capitalistic System and What Its Destruction 
Means.” He expressed fears for the future of American insti- 
tutions, and made an appeal for economy in government, en- 
couragement of private enterprise and extension of individual 
freedom in economic affairs. Dr. Ernest Caldecott of Los 
Angeles, in speaking on ‘‘“A Common Denominator in Religion,” 
suggested that we emphasize our differences less and our points 
of agreement more. He said that religion, ethics and the good 
life exist independent of religions and that the essence of the 
good life is in them all. 

A report was received from Duane Kelly Lyon of Los Ange- 
les, who is being aided by the Convention in his studies at the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, and his satisfactory 
progress was commented upon by the president of the Conven- 
tion. It was reported that a second student from Los Angeles, 
Grant Shepard, will be aided by the Convention next year. 

Besides the Santa Paula people in attendance, there were 
sixty-eight registered visitors, all the California Universalist 
churches being represented, and the Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Santa Ana, Santa Barbara, San Diego and Los Angeles Unitarian 
churches. The five California Universalist churches are or- 
ganized as the California Universalist Convention, which held 
its regular business sessions. The Unitarian churches of the 
coast are organized as the Pacific Coast Free Church Fellow- 
ship, to which also belongs the Los Angeles Universalist church, 
and in which other Universalist churches are expected to com- 
plete their membership. The southern section of the Free 
Church Fellowship met in its rather informal session during the 
convention, and shared the programs. The ministers of the 
Unitarian churches gave to our convention brief statements con- 
cerning their work. This manner of cooperation is developing 
a sense of unity and freedom which we hope will lead our churches 
to greater courage and usefulness. 


* co ok 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 
Harry Adams Hersey 


The 103d annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention was held in the New Haven Universalist church, 
May 8 and 9, exactly 103 years from the date (May 9, 1832) 
when the first session was held in the same city to organize the 
Convention. It was one of the largest and best of recent con- 
vention sessions. The attendance was sustained throughout, 
from the opening of the women’s meeting, early Wednesday 
afternoon, to the close of business of the Convention, Thursday 
afternoon. Every parish in the state was represented by its 
minister and laity. 

The report of the treasurer showed, as usual, generous sup- 
port of denominational interests—$500 to Japan, $200 to the 
General Sunday School Association, $590 spent in sending church 
school workers and Y. P. C. U. members to summer institutes 
and the national convention of the Union. In the state $75 was 
given to the Connecticut Council of Churches and Religious 
Education, and $40 to the support of the Connecticut Temper- 
ance Union. In appreciation of the service rendered our min- 
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isters, $10 was given to the General Theological Library in 
Boston. A significant item of expenditure was that of $3,010.05 
to ministers eligible (at the age of sixty-five) under the minis- 
ters’ pension service fund plan. On the income side the largest 
item was the bequest of $10,000 in cash from the estate of the 
late Celia Holt, of Stafford. 

During the year the Executive Board’s finance committee 
and representatives of a trust company made a thorough ex- 
amination of every investment, mortgage and property held by 
the Convention, and were able to report them “‘in excellent 
condition.” , 

The annual report of the Executive Board gave the details 
of procedure in its four meetings and again reported, for the 
twenty-first time since 1913, that a most successful mid-year 
conference had been held, largely devoted to the field of religious 
education. 

Official greetings were exchanged with the Massachusetts 
Convention, in session on the same dates. 

The Committee on World Peace reported co-operation with 
the General Convention in establishing the prospective institute 
on world affairs to be held at Ferry Beach, August 38-9. The 
committee on religious education and young people’s work 
reported on the fine program at the mid-year conference, and 
recommended certain conferences or institutes for the ensuing 
year, 

One hundred and thirty-five persons partook of the annual 
dinner, at which Judge John L. Gilson, president of the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, and a member of the Ter- 
centenary Commission, gave an interesting and instructive ad- 
dress, inviting co-operation in the extensive tercentenary plans 
and paying a fine tribute to the founders and fathers of the 
Connecticut Colonies. J. Albert Robinson entertained the gath- 
ering by reading certain passages from ancient histories dealing 
with the ‘“‘character” of the Universalists of Hartford and the 
people of Norwich, a hundred years ago. 

In the evening a powerful and persuasive call was given by 
Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, in his sermon, ‘““Things Fundamental.” 

The sessions of Thursday, May 9, opened with a religious 
service in which Rev. Harold H. Niles preached a strong sermon 
on “Why?” (should there be a Universalist church), a sane and 
strong call to be not ashamed to work for the denomination as 
such, and to declare its message and its reason for being in no 
uncertain tones. ’ 

The service of holy communion was administered by Dr. 
Fischer and Mr. Niles. 

At the business sessions reports of committees were heard, 
and certain visitors were given opportunity to speak. The Rev. 
Charles Henry Emmons, vice-president of the General Conven- 
tion, spoke as the personal representative of Dr. Etz. He asked 
support of the laymen’s movement, and for large lay repre- 
sentation at the General Convention sessions in Washington. 
Prof. Paul R. Vieth, of Yale Divinity School, represented the 
State Council of Churches and Religious Education, and ex- 
plained its program and its budget plan, for which he asked 
support. 

The Committee on Resolutions covered the usual ground. 
Thanks were expressed to the local church, the city papers, the 
speakers, the Executive Board, and to Station WICC for fur- 
nishing facilities for another year of the weekly broadcast by Dr. 
Fischer and his able assistants. Resolutions were adopted ex- 
tending greetings to Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge, Edwin Mark- 
ham, and Luman L. Hubbell. Resolutions of sympathy and 
appreciation were adopted mentioning the late Celia Holt, James 
L. Christie, Emma B. Hubbard and several others. 

The report of the Committee on Official Reports and Rec- 
ommendations included, among other recommendations, one ap- 
proving the appropriations made by the Executive Board for 
denominational and other purposes, and recommending that the 
same be made this year. A laymen’s gathering was recom- 
mended for the ensuing season (winter of 1935). Attendance at 
the General Convention sessions and support of the tercentenary 
program were also recommended. In educational lines the rec- 
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ommendations included those on religious education and young 
people’s work and the institute of world affairs. 

The secretary called attention to the presence at all sessions 
of a man and woman who were married sixty-three years ago 
May 23, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Tracy, and stated that Mr. 
Tracy, still on the Executive Board, had served the Convention 
in an official capacity for nearly thirty years. The entire con- 
vention ‘‘rose”’ to express congratulations and greeting. 

The Committee on Elections reported attendance of seventy- 
three delegates and officials, every parish represented, every min- 
ister present, every member of the Executive Board present and 
three visiting ministers. 

The following officers were elected (in every case a re- 
election): President, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven; vice- 
president, the Rev. Delmar E. Trout, Meriden; secretary, the 
Rey. Harry A. Hersey, Danbury; treasurer, Herbert E. Belden, 
Hartford; trustee for three years, James H. Morgan, Hartford. 
Fellowship Committee, the Rev. Stanley Manning, the Rev. 
Clifford D. Newton, Ezra B. Wood. World Peace Committee, 
the Rev. Stanley Manning. Auditors, Arthur G. Hinckley and 
H. Howard Wallace. Preacher of the occasional sermon (1936), 
the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden. Place of 1986 convention sessions, 
Stamford. 

Greetings to the Convention were brought for the National 
Y. P. C. U., by National President Arthur I. Olson; for the 
State Y. P. C. U., by Dorothy Sherman, secretary (read by 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood); for the Women’s Missionary Association 
of Connecticut, by Mrs. Lottie C. Hersey, president. Mayor 
John W. Murphy extended a cordial welcome to the city (at 
the opening session). 

The secretary was instructed to send the greetings o ithe 
Convention to the Connecticut young men in the theological 
school and also congratulations to them upon ordination. 

The Convention was preceded, on Wednesday afternoon, 
by the annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, at which a remarkably lively and instructive address 
was given by Mrs. Ralph Cheney, recently returned from abroad, 
where she unofficially, and incidentally, observed the work of 
Christian missions in the Orient. She paid a noble tribute to 
that work and said that the outstanding contribution of Chris- 
tianity, that which no other religion has achieved, is a rever- 
ence for human personality. 

* * * 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


In offering to the readers of The Christian Leader the story 
of the three crowded days which the Universalists of Massachu- 
setts spent with their annual meetings in Grace Church, Lowell, 
on May 7, 8 and 9, the secretary of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention has the collaboration of the secretary of the 
state Sunday School Association, Mrs. L. C. Crocker of Lynn, 
and of the president of the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. The first words which here 
appear are the words of Mrs. Crocker. 


The Sunday School Association 


In spite of dark skies and pouring rain, there was a large 
attendance at all the sessions of the Sunday School Association 
on Tuesday, May 7. After the registration, the president, the 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, officially opened the meeting at 10 a.m. 
There was a brief opening service of worship and a few cordial 
words of greeting by the pastor of the entertaining church, the 
Rev. Isaac Smith, after which the group conferences were held. 

The election of officers and various reports made up the 
program of the business session. The following officers were 
elected: the Rev. Max A. Kapp, Fitchburg, president; the Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins, Lowell, vice-president; Edwin R. Samp- 
son, North Weymouth, treasurer; Mrs. Lewis C. Crocker, Lynn, 
secretary; Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Melrose, and William E. Gard- 
ner, Canton, directors for three years. 

An amusing monologue, ‘‘Why Church School Superintend- 
ents Die Young,” by Miss Ruth Short, opened the afternoon 
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meeting. To the great regret of her hearers, a fine address on 
“Prevent or Repent’? by Mrs. Friend was interrupted by her 
sudden illness. Dr. Huntley of Peabody presided at the “Re- 
filling of the Pitcher,” and raised over $600 for the work of the 
Association. A symposium on “The Church School, What I 
Like about It, and What I Do Not Like,” was ably presented 
by a group of young people from our own church schools. Dr. 
Isaac V. Lobdell of Attleboro gave a thought-provoking ad- 
dress on ‘How I Hold My Young People in the Church.” The 
afternoon session was brought to a close with a devotional serv- 
ice conducted by the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins. 

The address in the evening by the Rev. A. C. Thomas of 
Fall River on “Religious Education in a Socializing Age” was 
especially fine, and the communion service brought to a close 
the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Sunday School Associ- 
ation, considered by many to be the finest convention the Asso- 
ciation has ever held. Those privileged to attend found much 
of inspiration and help. 


The Women’s Missionary Society 


Miss Kirk, speaking for the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society, says: The fiftieth annual Convention of the 
W.U.M.S. of Massachusetts opened at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, 
May 8, at Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, with the vice- 
president, the Rey. Hazel I. Kirk, presiding. 

The service of worship was conducted by Mrs. George E. 
Huntley. After the annual reports were given, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks presented “‘A Golden Opportunity’? in the work at 
Bethany Union, Boston, and Shelter Neck, North Carolina, and 
something over $400 was raised. The Membership Banner, 
given to the Circle reporting the largest percentage increase, was 
awarded to the Circle of Grace Church, Lowell. 

A beautiful “In Memoriam” service in remembrance of the 
members who have died during the past year was conducted by 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson. A white carnation for each name 
reported was placed in a beautiful basket of green while the 
Circle members stood in silent tribute. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, the Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Medford Hillside; vice-president, Mrs. Carol T. Restall, 
Chelsea; recording secretary, Mrs. Mattie P. Schonland, Law- 
rence; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Gertrude S. Elsner, South 
Weymouth; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, Medford; trustees 
for three years, Mrs. Shellie H. Farnham, Medford Hillside, and 
Mrs. Mollie A. Raspe, Cambridge. District directors: First, 
Mrs. Grace Pollitt, Middleboro; Second, Mrs. Maude F. Tweedy, 
North Attleboro; Third, Mrs. Beatrice R. Cobbs, North Wey- 
mouth; Fourth, Mrs. Elvira C. Hamilton, West Roxbury; Fifth, 
Mrs. Inez M. Moody, Arlington; Sixth, Mrs. Helen Copeland, 
Malden; Seventh, Mrs. Mary R. Ball, Swampscott; Eighth, 
Mrs. Emma R. Gage, Loweil; Ninth, Mrs. Sarah J. Willis, Mon- 
son; Tenth, Mrs. Harriet A. Ellis, Orange. 

A special feature of the program was a presentation, “‘Fifty 
Golden Years,” prepared by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, in which the 
history of the past fifty years was reviewed. Mrs. S. Herbert 
Wilkins, a former state president, impersonated the Spirit of 
Yesterday; Mrs. Chester A. Polsey, present treasurer, was the 
Spirit of Today, and Miss Doris Jones was the Spirit of Tomorrow. 
The fifty candles around the beautiful anniversary cake presented 
by Friend Brothers were lighted one by one by Miss Ruth Drowne 
as the record of the fifty years was given. This was followed 
by the candlelight service of allegiance in which the members of 
the State Board and representatives from the various Mission 
Circles, carrying golden candlesticks, lighted their candles at a 
central candle representing the State, and pledged anew their 
fealty and loyalty to the work of the state for the coming 
year. 

Mrs. Lawrence R. Jordan added much to the enjoyment of 
the program with her solos. A closing prayer by Miss Kirk, 
the newly elected president, and the missionary benediction 
closed a very successful Convention. 

There were 141 delegates present, but the attendance was 
over 200, 


The State Convention 


Like the meetings of the Sunday School Association and the 
W. U. M. S., the seventy-sixth annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, from the point ef view of at- 
tendance, interest, and enthusiasm, was a complete success. 
It is estimated that the attendance on Wednesday evening and 
throughout the following day numbered 350. The committee on 
elections reported six officers, forty-eight ministers, four licen- 
tiates, and 121 accredited delegates. The delegates represented 
forty-nine of the ninety-one parishes of the state. There were 
three visiting ministers, Dr. van Schaick, editor of The Christian 
Leader, the Rev. William Couden of Providence, R. I., and Dr. 
Asa M. Bradley, State Superintendent in New Hampshire, 

The Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, the president, brought the 
Convention into order at 7.15 on Wednesday evening. After 
the reading of the legal call for the meeting, the sessional com- 
mittees were announced: Official Reports and Recommenda-. 
tions: Dr. George E. Huntley, chairman, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Charles: 
B. Ladd, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mr. William E. Gardner. 
Nominations: the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, chairman, the Rey. 
R. R. Hadley, the Rev. S. G. Spear, F. Ellwood Smith, Frank A. 
Dewick. Elections: Emerson S. Schwenk, chairman, the Rev. 
Fred H. Miller, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Auditors: E. R. Samp- 
son, chairman, J. Theodore Whitney, the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter. 

The Rey. Isaac Smith, minister of Grace Church, had charge 
of the worship service. Dr. C. Guy Robbins of Lawrence read 
from the Scriptures and offered the prayer. The occasional ser- 
mon was delivered by the Rey. Harry Fay Fister of Milford. 

The offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$58.31. Last year in Lynn the offering was $67.20, and the year 
before at Cambridge $61.57 was received. Mr. Smith was 
assisted in administering the communion by the Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, pastor of the First Universalist Church in Lowell. 

The ministers’ luncheon meeting was held at the parish 
house of the Highland Congregational Church at 12.30 on Wednes- 
day. Dr. Coons explained the purpose and the privilege of the 
meeting and presented Dr. McCollester as master of ceremonies. 
Dr. McCollester then introduced the speaker, his own college 
mate and life-long associate, Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester, who 
told the forty ministers present of his observations and opinions 
of the world’s present condition as these were made known to him 
in an eight-months’ trip around the world. 

Thursday forenoon and most of the afternoon were devoted 
to business. The day’s session was introduced by a fine devo- 
tional service conducted by the Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange. 

Walter S. Kelley, chairman of the Committee on Fellowship, 
reported that there are now 111 ministers in the fellowship of 
Massachusetts. During the year two ministers have died, the 
Rev. John B. Reardon and the Rey. W. R. Libby. 

The treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., reported that the 
operating expense of the Convention for the past year had been 
$13,169.63. The operating income for the year amounted to 
$11,832.59, showing a deficit of $1,337.04. This deficit, the 
treasurer pointed out, was not due to any increase in overhead 
but to a decided decrease in the contributions of the parishes. 
The past year there was received as quotas $3,198.21. In former 
years the amount reached $7,000. There were gifts to the general 
funds of the Convention through the year amounting to $19,853.- 
69. Trust funds in the hands of the Convention now amount to 
$329,298.11, and the total of the general funds is $189.956.48. 

The Superintendent’s annual message differed from the 
usual report given by such an official in that it was specifically 
an appeal, based upon experience, for a greater loyalty upon the 
part of Universalists to their church and a closer cooperation 
with our constituted authorities for an effective acceptance of the 
great opportunities which are ours in the present condition¥of 
our communities in the state. ‘. 

Earnest verbal statements, reports, and appeals were made 
in behalf of the several auxiliary anfl allied organizations: for 
Bethany Union by Frank A. Dewick; Doolittle Home by Dr. 
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I. V. Lobdell; Crane Theological School by Dean Skinner; Clara 
Barton Diabetic Camp by Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor; Dean Acad- 
emy by Dr. R. K. Marvin; and the Publishing House and The 
Christian Leader by Dr. van Schaick. 

The operative plans for the Convention, presented in the 
report of the Committee on Official Reports, were read by the 
chairman of that committee, Dr. Huntley. The report was long, 
and its consideration kept the Council until late into the after- 
noon. The items adopted from the report covered: (1) Quota 
Payments, (2) a Commission on Quota, (8) Ministerial Relief 
Fund, (4) International Church Extension Work, (5) a Denom- 
inational Philanthropy, (6) Gifts and Bequests to State Con- 
vention, (7) Conveyance of Property in Trust, (8) General 
Theological Library, (9) New Fields for Churches, (10) Church 
of the Redemption, (11) Rhode Island Universalist Convention, 
(12) Regional Superintendency, (18) State Superintendent (lost), 
(14) Thoughtful and Effective Citizenship, (15) Applied Univer- 
salism (lost), (16) a cooperative program of Religious Education, 
(17) Young People’s Christian Union, (18) Washington Con- 
vention, (19) News Letter, (20) Church Finances, (21) Report 
of the Committee on Fellowship, (22) Gratitude to Officers, (28) 
Gratitude to Hosts. 

In addition to these, several recommendations looking to a 
more businesslike organization of parish affairs, reeommenda- 
tions prepared at the direction of the Executive Committee, by a 
special committee consisting of Gardner B. Wardwell of Melrose, 
George O. Nelson of Somerville, and Harold C. Hamilton of 
Grove Hall, were presented by Dr. Bissell. These reeommenda- 
tions have to do with: (1) Office of treasurer and collector in 
each parish, (2) treasurer and collector to be qualified by oath, 
(3) signed reports for auditors, (4) certified public accountants for 
annual audit, (5) voucher system for finance committees, (6) 
annual parish report to Convention. 

Officers elected are: President, J. Theodore Whitney, Wake- 
field; vice-president, Dr. I. V. Lobdell, Attleboro; secretary, 
Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Boston; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, 
Esq., Belmont; trustees for three years, George A. Upton, Salem, 
Ernest W. Davis, Arlington; trustee for one year, Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, Grove Hall; Committee on Fellowship for three years, 
Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Lowell, 
trustees of the Publishing House for three years, Victor A. Friend, 
Melrose, the Rev. G. H. Leining, Melrose, Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, 
and George F. Hughes, Waltham; trustee of Publishing House 
for two years, to fill the unexpired term of Dr. Arthur W. Peirce, 
Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville. Dr. George E. Huntley of 
Peabody was chosen as the preacher of the occasional sermon, 
with the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg as alternate. No 
choice was made of a meeting place for the Convention in 1936, 
the matter being left with the Executive Committee. 

The business was interrupted late in the afternoon to listen 
to an admirable address by Dr. C. C. Merrill of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Pastoral Supply, on ‘‘Some Critical Questions 
Which Face the Ministry of Our Free Churches.” 

The final meeting of the three crowded days came at the 
banquet on Thursday evening. The large dining hall of Grace 
Church was filled to its limit. Grace was said by the pastor, 
Mr. Smith. The new president, Mr. Whitney, presented the 
toastmaster, Charles B. Ladd, who, in spite of reflections upon his 
speech by certain of the daily papers, proved a master indeed in 
toasting the conditions as we have them today. The first of the 
two after dinner speakers was Miss Sybil H. Holmes of Brook- 
line, former Assistant Attorney General of the state. Miss Kirk, 
the president of the W. U. M.S., presented Mrs. Carol T. Restall 
to introduce Miss Holmes. Miss Holmes, with Mrs. Restall, was 
“brought up” in the Chelsea Universalist church in the days of 
the beloved Perry Bush. As Miss Holmes was the speaker for 
the W. U. M.S., Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, was 
the representative speaker for the Convention. Dr. Gilroy spoke 
of ‘Phe Church in Social Action.’”’ Miss Holmes’ topic was 
“Relieving the Traffic Jam in Our Courts.” 

It is but due that any account of the annual meetings of 


these three days should credit the people of Grace Church with 
looking out for every detail of perfect hospitality and for wisely 
planning the local arrangements for the comfort of their guests. 
In this hospitality the pastor and people of the First Church had 
a gracious share. 


“ADVANCE”? ON PRESIDENT SEELYE 


The rapprochement between Universalists and Congrega- 
tionalists officially recognized at the Omaha Council in 1927 has 
not made as much progress in a practical way as many in both 
fellowships had hoped for. Here and there churches have drawn 
together; boundaries are more or less obliterated in contribu- 
tions to the respective denominational organs; Dr. van Schaick, 
editor of The Christian Leader, has sought, and found, dual fel- 
lowship as member of a Congregational Association, and as an 
associate member of Union Church in Boston (retaining his 
membership in the Universalist church at the National Capital, 
where he was formerly pastor); the editor of Advance has ac- 
cepted a place upon the Council of the Free Church Fellowship, 
and recently was one of two speakers at the banquet of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention; in Washington, the 
Congregational Club has a tripartite membership of Congre- 
gationalists, Universalists and Unitarians; and in various other 
ways realities of Christian co-operation and fellowship have 
transcended barriers of difference and distrust that once were 
effective. We mention these things because another strong bond 
has recently been established in the calling of Laurens H. Seelye, 
a Congregational minister, to the presidency of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., an institution founded by Univer- 
salists in 1856, and sponsored by them, though, like most Con- 
gregational colleges, it has outgrown narrow denominational 
bonds. The choice of Professor Seelye for this important post 
continues a family tradition that has been strong in academic 
leadership. His father was professor of Greek at the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; his grandfather was professor of 
philosophy at, and president of, Amherst; his great-uncle was 
the first president of Smith College; and his great-great-uncle, 
Laurens Perseus Hickok, was one-time professor of philosophy at 
Western Reserve University and president of Union College, 
Schenectady. Such a man would seem to be born to be a col- 
lege president. He starts with great advantages if he has a 
high record to live up to. Professor Seelye’s chief academic 
service has been as lecturer in psychology and philosophy in 
the American University of Beirut from 1919 to 1933. In 1933 
he returned to the United States on leave and taught at Smith 
College. During the present year he has taught at Bennington 
Coliege, Vermont. Mrs. Seelye, a daughter of the late Dr. 
William Nesbit Chambers, is a woman of high scholarly attain- 
ments, a graduate of Bryn Mawr and a Ph. D. of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which published her thesis, a translation from the Ara- 
bic, entitled ‘‘Moslem Schisms and Sects.”” This year she is teach- 
ing at the Mary A. Burnham School in Northampton. The 
president-elect and Mrs. Seelye have four living children, the 
eldest a freshman at Bryn Mawr and the youngest a girl of ten. 


PRAYER FOR KING’S JUBILEE 


The following special prayer was offered by the Rev. Robert 
Lewis Weis of Saylesville, R. I., at a church service on May 5: 

Our Father, in common with all English-speaking people 
whose prayers are being directed to Thee today upon the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the King of England’s 
reign, we thank Thee for Thy beneficent influence over the King 
of England. We pray that the long existing peace between the 
different branches of the English-speaking race may forever 
abide, that the world may profit from the example set by Eng- 
lish justice, love of peace, and order, which is shared by Ameri- 
cans. Bless His Majesty’s Government and our own, that the 
two great exponents of democracy and world brotherhood may 
spread their influence over all the earth. Amen. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


QUESTIONS FOR Y. P. C. U. 
LEADERS CONFERENCE 


1. What is your conception of a typical 
Vos Cen? 

2. Do you believe that we can continue 
to follow the original purpose of the Y. P. 
C. U., or do changed conditions of today 
require a new emphasis in our program? 

3. Do you feel that the Y. P. C. U. is 
handicapped in its efforts by many local 
unioners who have no idea whatever of the 
aims and goals of the National Union? 

4, How would you proceed to “‘educate’’ 
these people? 

5, Are “financial obligations” the prim- 
ary cause of the widespread indifference 
toward the National and State Unions? 

6. Would the elimination of the present 
State Unions avoid confusion, duplication, 
expenses, etc.? 

7. With the elimination of State Unions 
could we perhaps emphasize the value of 
affiliating with the National Union, ob- 
taining more effective results than under 
the present set-up? ‘ 

8. If State Unions were dropped would it 
be feasible to urge the formation of dis- 
trict or regional leagues comprising local 
Unions within reasonable traveling dis- 
tance of one another? 

9. What in your opinion has been the 
outstanding weakness in the way the Y. P. 
C. U. has functioned within the past few 
years? 

10. In what way wouid you endeavor to 
bring the Y .P.C. U. closer to the following: 

Local Unioners? 

Denomination Officials? 

Parish Members? 

Y. P.C. U. Alumni? 

Ministers? 

OUR PEACE MISSION 


The Peace Caravan for 1935 is on the 
way. Another summer to be spent in 
small out-of-the-way townships talking to 
Rotary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, church or- 
ganizations, American Legion Posts, 4-H 
Clubs. That is the caravaner’s work. 

One more summer of a new life, a rededi- 
cation to the Christian ideals which we are 
striving to uphold in the life of our church. 
Another summer of intensive work against 
the constant menace of war, striving to 
bring to people, unaware of why they fight, 
a realization of the futility of war and the 
disastrous consequences which inevitably 
follow, attempting to strike at the roots 
of war in such a way that the American 
rural people will feel impelled to fight 
against those roots. That is the cara- 
vaner’s goal. 

Hardships are theirs, difficulties are 
theirs, and great is their reward. For a 
caravaner is never without a cause to work 
for. He is imbued with a true guiding 
light, that, dim though it may become, is a 


constant guide through his life. By bring- 
ing to other people a part of this beacon 
which he sees, the caravaner has vast 
possibilities of influence. 

For these reasons the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Young People’s 
Christian Union and their Joint Commis- 
sion on Social Responsibility are proud of 
the sponsorship which they give to the 
Caravan. But unfortunately the Commis- 
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sion is unable to finance such a project 
adequately. For that reason, a letter of 
appeal for contributions is sent out to so- 
cieties in both denominations and to in- 
terested individuals for contributions. We 
are in a position to welcome any and every 
contribution, great or small. 

We hope that every reader will feel that 
he desires to be a part of the Caravan by 
aiding it along its way. 

Checks should be made out to John W. 
Brigham, chairman, International Rela- 
tions Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., careY. jedate WU) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GLORIOUS DAYS IN MAINE 

A comfortable and pleasant trip to 
Waterville began my first visit to Maine 
for the annual May Meetings of the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society. 
As the train traveled farther and farther 
north, the trees had less and less foliage, 
and when I told the good friends of Maine 
that the Boston Public Garden was at its 
best on Sunday, with the tulips in full 
bloom, the flowering crab pink with blos- 
soms and the magnolia trees already shed- 
ding their blossoms, they looked at me 
with a little doubt and wonderment, for 
the tulips haven’t yet blossomed in Water- 
ville and in Pittsfield, although Auburn 
could boast of a few blossoms. 

I arrived in Waterville for the after- 
noon meeting, at which there was an ex- 
cellent attendance. This section takes in 
the Mission Circles of Waterville, Pitts- 
field, Dexter, Oakland, Bangor, Oldtown, 
Rockland, Dover-Foxcroft, Sangerville, 
Guilford, Augusta and all points north 
and east. There was a good representa- 
tion from these Circles at what was re- 
ported to me as a fine meeting in the 
morning. I arrived in time to hear only 
the last of an able address by Rev. W. E. 
Robinson, lately returned from missionary 
work in Ceylon. It was my privilege to 
bring a message from the W. N. M. A. and 
to tell the audience of some of the activities 
of the national work as they develop from 
day to day. The program was made more 
enjoyable by vocal solos by Miss Beth 
Pendleton. 

The next day we started from Pittsfield 
for Auburn, a delightful drive. Here a 
similar meeting was to be held. The 
Auburn meeting included Lewiston, Port- 
iand, Westbrook, Canton, Brunswick, 
Rumford, Norway, Mechanic Falls, West 
Paris, Kingfield and Biddeford. This 
meeting, although it drew its women 
from some of the larger parishes in Maine, 
was not as largely attended, but the spirit 
of the meeting was fine. 

There were reports, not too long, but 
very interesting, especially those about the 
observance of Dedication Day. I should 
say, as I listened, that Maine should have 
the banner, if one were to be awarded, for 


the splendid way in which it took hold of 
this new thought of the W. N. M. A. to 
bring into closer contact all the women of 
the church. Even in churches where there 
are no Mission Circles this day was ob- 
served with enthusiasm, with as many as 
eighty women present. 

After a delicious noonday luncheon, the 
afternoon session of song, worship and 
addresses followed. There were ten mem- 
bers of the State Board and department 
chairmen present, and here, as in Water- 
ville, following the sessions a_ business 
meeting was held. A rather lively dis- 
cussion foliowed the suggestion of one 
minister, who remained during part of this 
meeting, that the reason for a lack of sup- 
port of the missionary program was our 
lack of salesmanship. We do not sell our 
program properly. The women defended 
themselves, saying that they tried to in 
every way but often lacked the coopera- 
tion of the ministers and others who could 
so greatly help if they would take a litt'e 
more interest in the missionary program of 
the church, which is almost entirely carried 
by a small group of women. The Women’s 
National Missionary Association carries 
the name of Universalism forward with 
their three-fold program in Japan, North 
Carolina and at the birthplace of Clara 
Barton, with its splendid service to little 
girls who have diabetes. 

Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, the state presi- 
dent, ably presided during the meetings of 
the two days. Mrs. James W. Vallentyne 
conducted a helpful worship service at the 
afternoon session on Thursday; Mrs. 
Weston A. Cate sang for us; Rev. William 
D. Veazie and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor 
gave the addresses of the day. Mrs. 
George Lapoint prepared an interesting 
paper on Japan, which was read by Mrs. 
Hatch of the Auburn church. 

Late this afternoon we go to Dexter to 
an annual Guild Rally. We shall enjoy 
this, for the Clara Barton Guild and all it 
stands for in the life of our church is of 
deep interest to us all. Members of the 
Bangor, Pittsfield and Dexter Guilds will 
be present. 

Alice G. Taylor. 

Pittsfield, Maine, May 17. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


MID-WEST INSTITUTE 
Turkey Run, Indiana, July 15-21 


More than 1,300 acres of beautiful forest, 
a capable and inspiring faculty each year, 
and an increasing number of attentive at- 
tendants constitute the story of the de- 
velopment of the Midwest Institute at 
Turkey Run State Park. 

This year two hundred men have been at 
work upon the Park, making Sunset Point 
safer and more suitable for our devotional 
meetings, improving the swimming hole 
and the trails, building a stone pavilion 
in which classes are to be held, carefully 
refraining from impairing the beauties 
with which nature has endowed this tract 
of state supervised woodland. Second, the 
General Sunday School Association is co- 
operating in the presentation of the In- 
stitute. This year it will serve the needs 
of church school workers much more ef- 
fectively than in past years. And this 
without reducing the appeal to Unioners 
who seek answers to their problems. 
Third, this news has made our growing 
family even more enthusiastic than in 
former years. 

Faculty and classes are as follows: Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, ‘“‘The Bible as 
Teaching Material; Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, ‘Music in Church School and Y. P. 
C. U.;”’ Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, ‘‘Re- 
ligion in Art and Poetry;’’ Rev. Lon Ray 
Call, “Problems of Youth Today.” Mem- 
bers of the faculty will be available for 
conference; devotional meetings of various 
types will be prepared and presented by 
the young people; round table discussion 
will be conducted as desired; ample time 
for recreation is allowed. Registration will 
begin on Sunday evening, July 14, when 
the group will become acquainted. Classes 
will be held each morning; afternoons are 
given to study and recreation; evenings 
will contain special programs. On Sunday, 
July 21, the traditional worship service 
will be conducted in the little log church in 
the forest. 

The registration fee of two dollars will 
include: admission to all classes and con- 
ferences; membership in the “Tribe of Mid- 
Wes-Inn” and subscription to the “‘In- 
stitooter,” its journal; participation in the 
recreational program; the banquet and 
the dance. The cost of living varies. 
Campers, and this year a special area is set 
aside for us, report that $5.00 will cover 
the week’s expenses. Cabin-dwellers, and 
we also have a special group of cabins re- 
served for those who register in advance, 
have board and room at $15 a week, two 
in a room. Detailed information, road 
maps and hints for campers will be sent 
upon application to Carl H. Olson, 2525 
Essex Place, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the Turkey Run Association: 
Carl H. Olson, Dean. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 20-27 


The church looks to its leaders to fur- 
nish the basic understandings and atti- 
tudes which interpret Christianity for 
men and women of today. Notice—the 
church looks to its leaders! 

The Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach has been in the business of 
training leaders for many years. Scores of 
Universalist churches pay a willing tribute 
to the educational effectiveness of work 
done at Ferry Beach. Hundreds of in- 
dividual teachers know with conviction 
that their conception of religious education 
has deepened in value and power through 
the teaching given at Ferry Beach. Here 
is a positive force—a creative and inspiring 
center—thé Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach from July 20 to July 27. 

Personal testimony counts. What did 
Mrs. David Hall, a Unitarian, say at the 
institute last year? She said she had never 
seen a group so thoroughly and eagerly 
constructive. Why should a busy man 
like Dr. MacLean of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity consent to serve on the faculty if 
he did not believe heartily in the work of 
the institute? I assure you that I per- 
sonally would not give a precious week of 
the summer unless I were convinced of the 
outstanding value of this kind of study. 

There are two things that the Religious 
Education Institute can practically guaran- 
tee: a vivid deepening of the teacher’s 
personal religious experience and an 1m- 
provement in the instruction done by the 
local teacher. Add to this the brave and 
unforgettable fun-making that goes with 
every institute, and you have the recipe 
for a perfect week of the summer vacation. 

I anticipate this year’s institute with 
great joy. I think the curriculum is wise 
and practical. Dr. MacLean will be with 
us to offer ‘‘The Principles of Teaching.” 
Miss Yates will repeat “‘Primary Materials 
and Methods.” Both will be Standard 
Courses. Mrs. Josephine Folsom will pre- 
sent the “Life of Jesus.” Rev. Wallace 
Fiske will not be able to be numbered 
among us as previously announced, but 
someone else will offer the same course in 
“Recreational Leadership.” I shall meet 
with the young people in the grove at dusk 
to discuss ‘‘Christian Youth Building a 
New World.”’ These last three courses will 
be part of the new International First 
Series Courses, similar to the Standard 
but running five hours instead of ten. 
I should like to see one hundred delegates 
thronging the halls at Ferry Beach, to take 
advantage of the rich offering prepared for 
the coming leaders in religious education 
in our Universalist churches. Will you 
be there? 

For the General Sunday School Association: 
Maz A, Kapp, Dean. 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 
Murray Grove, New Jersey, July 13-20 


The Murray Grove Institute, to be held 
July 13-20, offers distinctive advantages 
for leadership training. Through the co- 
operation of the Murray Grove Association 
the dates have been so arranged that the 
institute activities will be the leading fea- 
ture of the week’s program. The courses 
have been selected with the needs of the 
worker in the local church in mind, and 
offer a well correlated training. There are 
four courses, each meeting a particular 
need. A general developmental or back- 
ground course is being offered for the first 
time in several years. This course presents 
the ‘‘Dynamic Characters in Church His- 
tory.” Rev. Robert Tipton, resident min- 
ister and dean of the institute, is the in- 
structor. The ever-important task of 
teaching and learning how to make the 
teaching of religion more effective con- 
fronts all church workers. The course, 
“How to Teach Religion,” with Dr. John 
M. Ratcliff, professor of religious education 
at the Tufts College School of Religion, as 
instructor, should help each member of the 
institute to become a more efficient leader. 
The needs and opportunities of youth will 
be considered in the course having the sig- 
nificant title, ‘‘Christian Youth Building a 
New World.’ William E. Gardner, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Y. P. C. U., will 
teach this course. The challenging study 
program for the next year for those in- 
terested in world relationships and friend- 
ships is ‘“‘Women Under the Southern 
Cross.” Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey of 
Danbury, Conn., will be the leader. 

The courses, ‘“‘How to Teach Religion” 
and “Christian Youth Building a New 
World,” will be given as units of the New 
Leadership Curriculum of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, 
and those completing the courses will re- 
ceive credit from this organization as well 
as from the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

In addition to the training program there 
will be much to enjoy in fellowship, recrea- 
tion, and historical associations. A!l who 
go to Murray Grove remember the out- 
door life—hikes, games, swimming and pil- 
grimages; the indoor recreation—parties, 
stunt nights, dramatizations and pageants; 


’ and the hours spent at the Potter home- 


stead, in the old church, in the grove, and 
along the historic trails at the birthplace 
of Universalism. 
For the Universalist Council of Religious 
Education: 
John M. Ratcliff. 
Anyone desiring information in regard 
to any of these institutes may secure it by 
writing the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge of 44 
Washington St., Morristown, N. J., cele- 
brated his ninety-second birthday May 19 
—a long and notable life. 


Raymond A. Stevens of Attleboro, 
Mass., has arranged, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., for the annual 
Memorial Day service to be held at the 
grave of John Murray at 4 p. m. on Sun- 
day, May 26. The address will be given 
by Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall, 
Dorchester. Mr. Stevens and his asso- 
ciates would like to see a large attendance 
of Universalists at this beautiful memorial 
service. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke to the Allston- 
Brighton Kiwanis Club at Hotel Kenmore, 
Boston, on May 14, his subject being 
“Japan, an Expanding Empire.”’ On Sun- 
day, May 19, he spoke at Oak Grove 
Seminary, Vassalboro, Maine, where Mar- 
garet Bicknell, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, is a student. 


Preachers on May 19, in churches in 
Massachusetts without a settled minister, 
were: Rev. Charles H. Emmons at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston; 
Harry M. Cary at Beacon Church, Brook- 
line; William C. Abbe at Essex; Raymond 
J. Baughan at Framingham; Rey. W. W. 
Evans at Gardner; Rev. Harold I. Merrill 
at Hardwick; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at 
Medford Hillside; John Parkhurst at 
Saugus. 


On May 26, preachers in the above 
places will be: Emerson S. Schwenk at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston; Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Horace Westwood, Jr., at 
Essex; Rev. A. J. Torsleff at Framingham; 
Robert Barber at Medford Hillside; D. 
Stanley Rawson at Saugus. 


* * 


SOUTHERN LETTER 


Beginning March 22, I spent almost one 
month with the churches in Kentucky. 
It has seldom occurred during my ministry 
that I have been bothered quite so much 
with rain and hail as I was during this 
period. And in western Kentucky rain 
means mud, real mud. I witnessed the 
most terrific hail storm I had ever seen. 
Lumps of ice fell that measured almost two 
inches in diameter; and when it was all 
over the top of my old Dodge presented a 
rather pitiful appearance. The rain which 
followed the hail met with no resistance in 
pouring through. Fortunately I was not 
in the Dodge. 

But I had a number of interesting meet- 
ings, seemingly the most helpful being 
those held at Hopkinsville and Crofton. 
Good audiences were present at both 
places, and the financial response was 
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better than usual. Our meetings at Good 
Hope were little below the average in 
point of attendance and interest. But at 
Beulah, Consolation, and Fruit Hill, 
churches that usually give the largest au- 
diences, the attendance was small be- 
cause of almost impossible roads. 

Somewhat regretful that I could not 
stay longer and do more work in the Blue 
Grass State, on April 15 I turned the nose 
of my bruised and battered Dodge to the 
east. Why to the east? That remains to 
be told. I went by Nasnville, Tennessee, 
to Rockwood, where I spent the night. 
Before breakfast the next day I drove to 
Harriman, where I attended a national 
gathering of the Y. P. C. U. a good many 
years ago. Then on to Coal Creek, the 
Norris Dam and the model town of Norris. 
It was all wonderfully interesting. I trust 
it is a move in the right direction, and 
that the people will be greatly benefited 
by it. Sorry I could spend only a little 
while there. Going by way of Knoxville 
my old Dodge and I soon began to climb 
the Great Smoky Mountains. The Dodge 
got a little hot under the coliar, but never 
refused to go. When we finally reached 
the top of the pass, we paused for a time. 
Never before have I seen anything more 
beautiful, more entrancing. It was worth 
the entire trip, and more. Mountains on 
mountains far to the east. It was western 
North Carolina, and I wondered if the 
Lord could make a more attractive region. 
When I go to heaven, I trust that I may 
spend part of eternity up there. 

But there is still a long trail ahead. 
East of these mountains I stopped for the 
night. The next day my road lay along 
the beautiful French Broad River almost 
the entire way to Ashville. From Ashville 
to Canton, thence to Inman’s Chapel and 
Friendly House, finished the trip. The 
House is not misnamed. It truly repre- 
sents ‘‘the house by the side of the road.” 

A good many years ago, Rev. Ben 
Strain came into this region and made 
converts to the Universalist faith. Father 
Inman was one of them. Later on, Dr. 
Shinn found his way up there and induced 
the people to erect the chapel which now 
stands in the rear of Friendly House. A 
year or two later the present writer visited 
the community and started a smal! church 
organization in the new building. He 
made occasional trips to the church while 
he was serving the churches of North 
Carolina, Others came from time to time. 
Finally, Rev. Hannah J. Powell took 
charge of the mission. That was fifteen 
years ago. She has been singularly faith- 
ful, and the missionary association of our 
church has doubtless been faithful to her. 
The fruits of her labors are now abundant. 
Many who were children when she came 
are now strong young men and women. 


They realize what she has been worth to 
them and the community. And she has 
been a helper to many apart from our own 
Universalist group. Surely this is as it 
should be everywhere, but is not always so. 

I spoke at the chapel on three occasions. 
Heavy rains were falling from time to time, 
but on Sunday, which was Easter, the house 
was well filled. I know it must have been 
very difficult for some to reach the place, 
but they came in large numbers. A beauti- 
ful Easter service was held by the Sunday 
school in the forenoon. In the afternoon 
it was my privilege to speak. I shall never 
forget the impression I received when a 
fine body of young men sang just before 
the delivery of my discourse. It would 
have been a credit to any church. And 
these young men were trained for the ser- 
vice by one of the fine home girls, Miss 
Deane Frazier, a descendant of Father 
Inman. And Miss Frazier herself owes 
much to Miss Powell. 

If something like the work at Inman’s 
Chapel had been instituted at Harriman, 
Tennessee. I wonder if the church would 
now be in the hands of another denom- 
ination. May we learn, as we go on with 
our work as a church. Inman’s Chapel 
has much to teach us. 

Thomas Chapman. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


Six weeks remain before the summer 
program begins! Has your church chosen 
its delegates to the various institutes? 
If delegates need ail or a part of their ex- 
penses paid there are dozens of ways to 
raise money. Every one in the church 
should be aware that representatives are 
going for the purpose of getting leadership 
training that will result in improving the 
local church program. Wise church people 
know that the amount paid toward the ex- 
penses of qualified delegates to these sum- 
mer institutes is an investment in the 
future of an indispensable socia! institu- 
tion. If you believe that there is need for 
the Universalist religious philosophy in 
the world of today and tomorrow, go to 
Ferry Beach for inspiration, instruction 
and fellowship with others who believe 
likewise. If you cannot go, then do your 
bit toward sending another member of 
the church. 

History will be in the making at Ferry 
Beach this summer. A vital issue to be 
decided by the young people the week of 
July 6 to 14 will be that of a complete 
merger of the Y. P. C. U. with the Uni- 
tarian Young People’s Religious Union. 
Then there is the new type of conference, 
the Institute of World Affairs, August 3 
to 9. This institute is arousing wide- 
spread interest in the Universalist Church 
and in other circles having an international 
outlook. If the conference is successful 
with a modest program, there looms the 
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possibility that it can become a rival of 
the well-known conferences at Williams- 
town and Wellesley. 

The road from Camp Ellis toward Old 
Orchard has been completed and is a dis- 
tinct improvement to the locality. 

The Ferry Beach neighbors have been 
getting their cottages ready for occupancy. 
The Graces moved into their place next 
to the “Belmont” the first of May. The 
Hindenlangs, Woodlands and Sodergrens 
arearound. Mr. Sodergren has embellished 
his rock garden with fragments from the 
Grand Canyon and Hawaii, where he and 
Mrs. Sodergren spent the winter months. 

If you wish a copy of ‘‘The Ferry Beach- 
er,” giving rates, accommodations and de- 
tails of the summer conferences, send a 
penny postcard to 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. 

* * 


IOWA-NEBRASKA YOUNG PEOPLE 


The twelfth annual conference of the 
Iowa-Nebraska Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is to be held this 
year from June 9 to 16 at the Girl Scout 
Camp, Camp Hantesa, Boone, Iowa. 

The speakers for the Conference will be 
Rev. Henry Stewart Carter of Engtand, 
Rey. Charles A. Engvall, Lawrence, Kans., 
Rev. RandoJph L. Gilbert, Moline, IIl., 
Trueman R. Hayes, Chicago, Rev. Laur- 
ence Plank, Omaha, Dr. Curtis W. Rees, 
Chicago. 

Camp Hantesa is situated in the hills 
overlooking the Des Moines River six 
miles south of Boone, Iowa, and adjoining 
the beautiful Ledges State Park. Sixty- 
five acres of woods and meadow, provided 
with screened sleeping units, lodge, dining 
hall, craft houses, swimming pool and In- 
dian village, make a perfect setting for a 
week of study, recreation, and good fel- 
lowship. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE NOTES 


At the beautiful home of Miss Ida Ritter 
East, on Saturday afternoon, April 27, 
1935, a tea and shower was held for the 
benefit of the Colonial Fair to be held at 
the Murray Grove Shrine, Forked River, 
New Jersey, this coming August. 

Miss East and her sisters, Miss Rebecca 
East and Mrs. Florence Hanmer, were 
assisted by Mrs. George A. Friedrich, who 
poured. 

About fifty attended and many articles 
and a goodly amount of money were re- 
ceived, and a delightful social time was 
enjoyed by all. 

On June 1, the Misses Annie and Hattie 
Miller will hold a luncheon and bridge 
upon the beautiful grounds of their home 
at Valley Stream, Long Island, for the 
same Colonial Fair. 

The Fair Committee is making great 
preparation for this fair. Make plans 
now to attend, or send your contribution 
if you cannot be there, 

It is the duty of every Universalist to 
visit the Shrine. If you have been there 


you wili want to go again, if you have not, 
do not delay it another season. 
* * 
PUBLIC MEETING AT PROVINCE- 
TOWN 


The Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts held a Public 
Meeting in Provincetown on May 3. 
Fifteen of the Board drove down in the 
morning, leaving Boston at nine o’clock. 

The meeting opened at 1.380 and during 
the afternoon two fine addresses were 
given, one by Mr. Charles Mitchell of 
Provincetown on “Japan,’’? and one by 
Dr. Edson Reifsnider on ‘‘Christian 
Missions and the New World Culture.” 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk presided and Mrs. 
Robert G. Reed conducted the praise 
service. Mrs. John Manta, soprano, and 
a trio composed of Mrs. Sara Johnson, 
organist, Mrs. Hersey Taylor, cellist, and 
Mr. McCaffrey, violinist, furnished lovely 
music. 

Three of the projects of the Missionary 
Society were outlined by the chairman of 
each—Southern Work by Mrs. Charles 
H. Boardman, Japan by Mrs. Percy R. 
Moody, Bethany Union and Doolittle 
Home by Miss Ruth Drowne. 

Dinner was served by the ladies of the 
parish at six o’clock. Rev. Nancy W. P. 
Smith presided at the after dinner pro- 
gram. After the community singing, Mrs. 
Manta sang again. Mrs. Smith called 
upon Mrs. Chas. Smith, the retiring presi- 
dent of the local society, also upon Mrs. 
I. A. Small, the new president, and upon 
Dr. Reifsnider. 

Three more of our projects were out- 
lined——-Membership by Mrs. Samuel G. 
Ayres, the Clara Barton Camp by Mrs. 
Earle P. Robinson, the Tufts College Fund 
for Women by Mrs. Chester Polsey. 

The members of the Board were enter- 
tained over night in the homes of the parish 
and left Provincetown early Saturday 
morning, feeling very grateful to the 
Provincetown parish. 

Mary R. Bail. 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 
* * 
INSTALLATION OF REV. KENNETH 
C. WALKER 


On Sunday afternoon, May 12, Rey. 
Kenneth C. Walker was installed as 
minister of the Unitarian-Universalist 
church of Albany, N. Y., by the president, 
Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, who presented 
Mr. Walker with a specially engrossed 
certificate of office. After the official act 
of installation Rev. Edwin Fairley, minis- 
ter emeritus of the Flushing Unitarian 
Society, Flushing, N. Y., offered the prayer 
of installation. 

A new feature of this service was the 
introduction of words of greeting from a 
physician, representing ‘‘ministers to the 
human body,” from a psychiatrist, repre- 
senting ‘‘ministers to the human mind,” 
and from a social worker, representing 
“ministers to the social body.’’ Words of 


welcome were also brought from the 
president of the Albany Ministerial As- 
sociation, from the American Unitarian 
Association, and from the New York State 
Universalist Convention by Rev. Clinton 
Moulton, president. Mr. Arthur S. Towne 
of the Mohawk Vailey Conference was 
unable to be present. The installation 
sermon was delivered by Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
of the Universalist General Convention. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Harold S. Latham is vice-president of 
the Macmillan Company, New York, and 
editor of the Trade Department. He is a 
trustee of the Universalist church in 
Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister of the 
Universalist church in Middletown, N. Y. 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He is 
the author of a number of books, including 
“India in Bondage,’ and ‘‘The Truth 
about India.” 


Clement Antrobus Harris is Associate 
of the Royal College of Organists, Asso- 
ciate in Music of Trinity College, London, 
and author of several books on music. 


Rev. Robert Day is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
* 


* * 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 


The Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Connecticut held its convention 
in New Haven on May 8, 1985. Mrs. 
Lottie C. Hersey of Danbury was re- 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were Mrs. Emma S. Ransom of Stamford 
vice-president; Mrs. Bessie H. Hayter of 
Hartford secretary; Mrs. Mary G. Green- 
wood of Hartford treasurer; Mrs. Madelyn 
H. Wood of New Haven, Mrs. Louise L. 
Sailer of Bridgeport and Mrs. Deane W. 
Lumsden of Stamford, elective officers. 

Following the business session the greet- 
ings of the W. N. M. A. were given to the 
ladies by Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood. The 
speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. Frances 
L. Cheney of New Haven, whose subject 
was ‘“‘Glimpses of Mission Work in the 
Orient.” 

* * 
IN HONOR OF MARTHA O. WIN- 
STEAD 


W. H. Skeels 


In this busy city of Rocky Mount, 
situated in North Carolina, where many 
roads meet, the Mothers’ Day service was 
the most outstanding event of the spring 
season. A beautiful white Vermont 
marble baptismal font was presented to 
the church by the many friends and rela- 
tives of Mrs. Martha O. Winstead, who 
will be remembered by many as the in- 
spiration of the Rocky Mount church and 
its most loyal and devoted member so 
long as she lived. The church and ad- 
joining Sunday school room were filled 
with townspeople and others who had 
driven, some more than a hundred miles, 
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for this dedication service. Mr. Skeels 
presented the font, which was accepted 
by Miss Mary Lee Shine, the president 
of the local church. John Harper, secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., brought the greetings 
of the religious workers of the city, and 
Hon. T. W. Coleman, mayor-elect of 
Rocky Mount, spoke a few words con- 
cerning the interest of Mrs. Winstead in 
civic affairs. John Williams, of Fayette- 
ville, secretary of the State Convention, 
responded on behalf of the state organiza- 
tion. Telegrams and letters of greetings 
were read from Mrs. Corinne Brooks, rer 
cording secretary of the W. N. M. A., 
Dr. Etz for the General Convention, Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins of Salem, Mass., a 
former president of the W. N. M. A. and 
personal friend of Mrs. Winstead, Dr. 
Canfield of Greensboro, N. C., a former 
pastor of the Rocky Mount church, anjd Dr. 
Lyman Ward of Camp Hill, Alabama, long 
a close friend of the Winstead family. 
This occasion was said to be second only 
to that of the dedication of the church 
building in 1927. 

Several new families have recently be- 
come interested in the church, and the 
Sunday school is making steady gains in 
membership. 

Seven members of the Rocky Mount 
church recently attended the pilgrimage 
to Shelter Neck. This place, together with 
its several buildings, is rapidly being put 
into shape for the holding of the Summer 
Institute, which will begin June 10 and 
continue for ten days. 

Two large pulpit Bibles have recently 
been received for use in North Carolina, 
one from Mrs. C. F. Wescott of Bradford, 
Mass., and the other from the Mission 
Circle of the Orange, Mass., church. We 
also wish to acknowledge receipt of hymn 
books from Herkimer, N. Y., and Lynn, 
Mass., and the promise of much needed 
supplies from Little Falls, N. Y. 

Summer is at its height in North Caro- 
lina at this time and we are enjoying the 
season to the fullest extent. Many friends 
from the North have made Rocky Mount 
a stopping place on their way to or from 
Florida, and others are soon to come. We 
are always pleased when these messengers 
of Good Will arrive. Several parties have 
been under the impression that Rocky 
Mount is located in the mountains of the 
western part of the state and therefore 
near to the work of Rey. Hannah J. 
Powell. Some have even supposed they 
could visit the “Skeels family” in the 
morning and drive out to see Miss Powell 
in the afternoon. This impression must be 
corrected in order to avoid further mis- 
understandings. The eastern shore of 
North Carolina is south of New York City 
while the western boundary of the state is 
almost exactly south of Detroit, Michigan. 
The distance from Rocky Mount to Pigeon 
River is, in round figures, 300 miles as the 
crow flies, and somewhat farther as the 
road runs, therefore it would be a good 


driver who could make the distance there 
and back in an afternoon. 

Rocky Mount is on the main line of the 
Atlantic Coast Line railroad, 125 miles 
south of Richmond, Va., and can be 
reached without change of Pullman cars 
from either Boston or New York. It is on 
Route 301, which is one of the majn lines 
of travel for autos from Washington to 
Florida. The church and parsonage are 
on the corner of Raleigh and Marigold 
Streets, directly opposite the new high 
school. The city is located on the great 
Coastal Plain and there are neither moun- 
tains nor rocks to be found in or around 
Rocky Mount. ‘‘When you drive south 
stop in Rocky Mount.” Make this your 
slogan and you will not regret your de- 
cision. 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastica! 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Maepherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 


certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 m. 
every Friday. Connecticut Convention, Rev. T. A. 
Fischer, D. D., in charge. : 

* * 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 104th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania will be held in Philadelphia, 
May 31-June 2, 1935. The sessions will be held in 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad St. and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Friday afternoon and evening, Satur- 
day morning and Sunday morning; in the Church of 
the Restoration, Master St., west of 16th, Saturday 
afternoon and evening. The main business session 
will be that of Saturday morning, when reports will 
he received, officers elected and such other business 
transacted as may legally come before the conven- 
tion. Each church in the fellowship of the conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates in addition to the 
minister. 

Herbert E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The churches of Philadelphia are uniting io make 


provision for the care of those who are to attend the 
convention and will heartily welcome all who come. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
charge. But it is important that we know as early as 
possible how many to expect. So please notify Miss 
Eleanor Collie at the Church of the Messiah at once 
if you can. 

A rich program is offered: On Friday evening we 
are to receive greetings from our Unitarian and Con- 
gregationalist friends and the main address will be 
given by Dr. William L. Sullivan of the German- 
town Unitarian Church. The banquet will be held 
Sautrday evening in the Church of the Restoration, 
with Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, N. J., 
as the speaker. Sunday morning the occasional ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Wm. J. Arms of Read- 
ing. 

In addition to the program, Philadelphia offers the 
attraction of a visit to many points of historical in- 
terest, among them the sacred “Liberty Bell,” and a 
lodestone for many is the renowned Planetarium in 
the new Franklin Memorial Museum. You will 
also wish to drive through Fairmount Park, ene of 
the largest and most beautiful in the country, and 
“up the Wissahickon,” and about the charming sub- 
urbs. The program makes provision for this on 
Saturday afternoon and transportation will be fur- 
nished. 

Robert Tipton, 
Herbert E. Benton, 
Ministers. 
aR oe ai 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


May 6, 1935: Letter of license as minister granted 
to D. Stanley Rawson. Renewed letter of license 
of Thomas A. Sinclair. tter of transfer granted 
to Rev. Lon Ray Call (D. U.) to Illinois. Dis- 
missed at his own request—Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman (D. U.). 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
ene 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene at 508 
Washington Street, Watertown, N. Y., on May 
27, 1935, at 1.30 p. m., for the examination of Mr. 
Jeffery Campbell ‘“‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character, and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 

Ceo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
kx 
BETHANY UNION “AT HOME” 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance will sponsor 
an “at home” and tea at Bethany Union, 14 Worces- 
ter St., on June 5, from 2 to 4.30 p.m. All are in- 
vited to attend. There will be opportunity for those 
interested to go through the home. There will be a 
sale of cooked food and candy. Donations will also 
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be welcome by the committee in charge. The work 
being done at Bethany Union in providing a real 
home for young women of limited means, is a most 
needed and vital one. For this reason it merits the 
support of all Universalists. 
x x 
RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet at the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Woonsocket, Wednesday, June 
5, 1935, at 10 a. m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
* Ox 
WANTED 


Wanted, by needy church, 100 copies of Hymns of 
the Church, in usable condition. 
W.G. Price, State Superintendent. 
Junction City, Kansas. 
Cane 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versaiist Convention will convene at the Y. W. C. A. 
Parlor, Pine St., Lewiston, on Monday, May 27, 
1935, at 12 o’clock standard time, for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Carleton Miner Fisher, “as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
pia 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 93d session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the Waterloo Universalist 
church, 120 Independence Ave., June 5, 6, 7, 1935, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and transact such other 
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business as may legally come before the meeting. 
The local parish wiil provide entertainment for those 
whe will write to the pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner. 
Names of official delegates should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Elva Tucker, Mitchellville. 
ra ES 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Joseph T. Haskell 


Mrs. Lydia D. Haskell, wife of Joseph T. Haskell 
of Beverly, Mass., died May 12, after a brief illness, 
at the age of seventy-four years. She was born in 
Beverly and spent most of her life in that section. 

Besides her husband she leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Joseph D. Pearson of West Roxbury; two sons, Dr. 
Edmund G. Haskell and Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of 
Beverly, the latter pastor of the Federated Church 
of Danvers. and five grandchildren. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. 
pleasing to the younger children. 


Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


Price, 45 


Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. Especially 
Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


No. 100. Size 8 3-4.x 5 1-2 inches. 


tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. 


maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


No. 5415. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


Ruby “‘clear-type,” 16 photogravure illustra- 


75 cents. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 


$1.50. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.75. 


Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street ,#@Boston 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass., 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch > 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rez 
sonable, For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


The constable called at a villa and rang 
the bell. Inside the house the piano play- 
ing ceased and a rather scared-looking 
young woman appeared at the door and 
asked: ‘“Yes? What do you want?” 

‘Well, miss,”’ said the constable, ‘we've 
just ’ad a telephone call to say that there’s 
a fellow called Mozart being murdered in 
this ’ere ’ouse.”’—Hachange. 

Dear Old Lady: “I’m told that A. E. F. 
officers were not permitted to mingle 
socially with the rank and file. Is that 
true?” 

Former Doughboy: “Don’t quote me, 
lady, but when I was in France, I always 


Some Qutstanding Books 


000000 


LMI 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to.any address any book published. 


Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


thought General Pershing was a bit aloof!” Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover $3.50 
—Foreign Service, V. F. W. America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 3.00 
: ‘ if 7 4 New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace : 2.00 
Mie Ps IRS el ENE LOS SO e The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hoover 1.75 
by the policeman, and was cross about it. “ite As 
“Garn, who wouldn’t be a policeman?” he America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 2.50 
taunted. ‘‘Nothing to do but stand still While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott 2.75 
doing nothing, while he walks around The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 4.00 
listening for anything he can see.”— Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 1.00 
Pearson's Weekly a My Own Story, Marie Dressler : 2.50 
Mrs. Smith (showing portrait of herself What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps ‘ 2.75 
in her mother’s arms): ‘‘This is how I Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 2.50 
looked twenty years ago.” You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 1.75 
. ee Sg ey a Bs the Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 2.00 
2??__ Phil enin we 
ee Ce eas Ce a e Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 = 
x x Social and Religious Problems of Young People, = 
““Aren’t some of the hats women wear Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 1.75 a 
absurd? f ; , . Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 1.50 a 
Yes,” replied Miss Cayenne; “and yet The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 2.00 = 
when some people put them on they Do Phil Wetec Toke = 
Tool Sol anoroprinte oe Wikigie Be ilosop y or Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 2.00 a 
ning Star. New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 a 
ys Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 1.50 a 
Young people should not hesitate to Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 1.00 = 
marry on an income of $100 a month, Say8 Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 2.50 = 
aneducator. The young people say they’re So Red th = 
willing, but where would they get the $100? ON ‘ e Rose, Stark Young . 2.50 = 
—St. Joseph News-Press. The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 2.00 = 
a Ae Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 2.50 
The League of Young Democrats is now Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 2.50 
twenty-three years old. Of the twenty- The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 2.50 
four men who perfected the organization : E 
in 1912 only forty-five are now alive.— The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 2.00 
Oklahoma City paper. Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 1.25 
Fa Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 2.50 
Human diseases are the same as they 
were a thousand years ago, says an author- is 
ity. Yes, but doctors have selected larger We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 


sounding names for them.—Jackson (Miss.) 


Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,” each $1.00. Also ‘“Na- 
Daily News. oe ” . 
ture Cruisings,” bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 


‘‘Antiphonal Readings,’”’ $1.00. 


* * 


Science is resourceful. It couldn’t pry 
open a day-coach window, so it air-condi- 


tioned the train.— Montreal Star. 
* * 
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It seems to us that without any legis- 
lation whatever all the profits have been 
taken out of the last war —Lynchburg News. 

* 


* 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, 


‘ 


Boston =" 

The hardest job a kid has to tackle is that 
of learning good manners without seeing 
any.—F xchange. 
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